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TRANSVALUING VALUES 


OME one has made the almost ghoulish calculation that 

the average man of 150 pounds contains constituents 

equivalent to one hundred dozen eggs, enough iron to, 
make four ten-penny nails, fat contents sufficient for 75 candles 
and a good-sized piece of soap, phosphate for 8,064 boxes of 
matches, enough hydrogen (in combination) to fill a balloon 
and carry him above the clouds, and besides all this, ten gal- 
lons of water, six teaspoonsful of salt, and a bowl of sugar. 
This suggests a new way of working out the economic valua- 
tion of an “average man,” but even at the current market 
prices of the useful commodities which enter into his composi- 
tion the result would be far less flattering than that obtained 
from the cost-of-production method or the value-of-product 
method commonly employed in the past, which have given the 
oad! figure of $10,000. 


DAMNED BY A PHRASE 


J UST at the time when the Standard Oil Company of 


Louisiana announces the inauguration of a shop committee 

system it is reported that the shop committee plan, one of 
the most interesting in the country, installed by the War De- 
partment in the Rock Island arsenal is to be discontinued. 
Remarkable improvement in efficiency brought about under 
the new system at the arsenal were announced by the War 
Department last September [see the Survey for September 
13, 1919]. 

An entirely new standard of loyalty was achieved by the em- 
ployes, according to this report. However, it chanced that 
the epithet “‘ sovietism’”’ was applied to conditions at the ar- 
senal. ‘This was the beginning of an attack upon the War 
Department’s innovation which seems likely to result in the 
destruction of a shop committee plan similar in kind if more 
generous in spirit to those in successful operation in a great 
gee: of private establishments throughout the United 

tates. 


‘CHILD HYGIENE 


O meet the increasing demands made upon it, the 

American Child Hygiene Association, formerly the Am- 

erican Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality, has enlarged its field of activities. The 
program is: 

To formulate, by our own efforts and by hearty cooperation with 
other organizations, national, local and governmental, comprehen- 
sive programs, based upon reliable studies, to safeguard the life 
and health of children, from conception through adolescence. ‘This 
will result in continuous social and health supervision of the child. 


To stimulate and assist, with other organizations, in inaugurating 
such activities, providing expert personal advice as needed. 
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To give assistance and advice, when desired, in securing, an effi- 
cient and adequate carrying out of these activities. 

To study problems of child welfare and the best methods of solv- 
ing them. 

To bring about the establishment of divisions of child hygiene in 
every state and large city. 


To accumulate information concerning all child welfare activities 
in this country and abroad, and make this available to all inter- 
ested, both professional and lay, through publication of a periodical. 


To hold an annual meeting for the discussion of problems, needs, 
and methods, and the exchange of ideas. 

The association has secured Dr. Richard A. Bolt, formerly 
connected with the Division of Child Hygiene, Cleveland 
Department of Health, and recently director of the Alameda 
County Health Center, as general director. Dr. Bolt has 
had wide experience in child welfare work both as an or- 
ganizer and as a physician in this country and with the Red 
Cross overseas. 


A NEW CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
HE National Civil Liberties Bureau, which was formed 


during the war not to oppose the war but to preserve the 

civil liberties of free speech, free press, freedom of 
thought and peaceable assemblage, has dissolved its organiza- 
tion and in its place a new national organization has been 
formed to extend the fight for civil liberties to industrial con- 
flicts. The name of the new organization is the American 
Civil Liberties Union, with headquarters at 41 Union square, 
New York city. The National Civil Liberties Bureau states 
that its work under war statutes restricting free speech and 
free press is practically ended and that a new organization is 
needed to meet peace time issues. “The only work remaining 
to be done under the war statutes is to secure amnesty for 
political and industrial prisoners; efforts to this end will be 
continued by the new organization. 

District organizations representing the union in eight dif- 
ferent centers, will carry on the work with the national office. 
The announcement also states that speakers and free speech or- 
ganizers will be seat into areas of industrial conflict where 
restrictions are being placed on free speech, free press and the 


JAN WARY Frye sowie | ‘ee 
right of assemblage. Local regulations violating constitution 
provisions will be fought in the courts. Lawyers and inve:j! 
gators “‘ will be sent into districts where serious trouble arise 

The National Civil Liberties Bureau, in a statement iss a 
telling of the new organization, says: : 


a |i 


The industrial struggle is clearly the essential challenge to 17 
cause of civil liberty today. The whole gamut of activities aim, 
at “reds, radicals, Bolshevists and I. W. W.” is in substance cf 
the one purpose of suppressing the revolt of labor against intolerap)! 
industrial autocracy. The efforts are not by any means confinecps 
radicals. ‘They strike at the vitals of established trades unionay 
The issues of free speech, free press, lawful assemblage, and pea, 
ful picketing are everywhere involved. No association is organi 
to deal broadly and generally with these issues in the strugglep™ 
labor. Each labor group makes its own unaided fight, with! 
relation to the common problems they face together. “t 

The new work is in charge of a national committee " 
fifty members. The chairman is Prof. Harry F. Ward, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York city. Other me ( 
bers are: Jane Addams, head resident of Hull House, Ch. 
go; James H. Maurer, president of the Pennsylvania Si 
Federation of Labor; Duncan McDonald, president of 
Illinois State Federation of Labor; Henry R. Linville, pr 
dent of the Teachers’ Union, New York city; Herbert} ~ 
Bigelow, of Cincinnati; Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, secretary 
the Workers’ Defence Union; Morris Hillquit; Lincoln Cj) 
cord; Scott Nearing; James Weldon Johnson, of the Natio 
Association for the Advancement of Colored. People; Oswvs 
Garrison Villard, editor of the Nation; Rev. John Hayy) 
Holmes and Dr. Judah L. Magnes. The executive staf®, 
composed of two directors, Albert De Silver, who was direcigi; 
of the National Civil Liberties Bureau, and Roger N. Bag; 
win. Walter Nelles is counsel. «BE 
Dist 


THE PROTEST OF A DEMOCRAT : 


at 


Tr HE resignation of Francis Fisher Kane as Unit! 


uy 


States district attorney for the Eastern District of Pe i: 
sylvania as 4 protest against wholesale raids and degp™ 
tations was met, as was to be expected, by newspaper atte sill 
to the effect that he was a pacifist and incompetent. 
Philadelphia Public Ledger complains that “ In the first th 
for treason of the editors and managers of the Tageblat#® 
German-language newspaper, with Mr. Kane conducting #™ 
prosecution, the judge ordered a verdict of acquittal. _P* 
other trial was begun with a special representative of PF! 
Department of Justice in charge and the same men were cf 
victed.” xe 
The facts of the case are that Mr. Kane had the edit 
indicted for both treason and violation of the Espionage «¥ 
A case was not made out under the law of treason; the 2}! 
were acquitted. This left the charge under the Espiorps 
Act open; the men were brought to trial, an expert spe# 
assistant appointed, and the defendants convicted on pq 
tically the same evidence that had been presented in Fill 
treason case. ‘The trials were, therefore, under wholly Pi: 
ferent indictments. In the first case the question ama 
whether mere printing, publication, and circulation of Bu 
issue of a newspaper could be regarded as an overt actipwl 
treason. ‘There was no proof of anything more treasonaph 
being done by the editors. The particular question had nog): 
been tried out in this country before. Indeed there are | ie 
treason cases in the books and none of them had relation#\, 
a foreign-language newspaper. During the war there wel 
only two or three other treason cases attempted in the U 1 
States, and they resulted either in verdicts of “not guil/P%i 
or in the case being discontinued. le 
In other conspicuous cases under the Espionage Act (Pi! 
victions were obtained by District Attorney Kane’s office Pr 
were among the first to be upheld by the Supreme Cop; 
Mr. Kane early took the position that when the Act was |i 
lated prosecution should be pushed to the utmost, but he #% 
not believe, as he says, te 
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‘he repression of meetings where proper discussion might take 
me, and I tried to draw the line between the fair and reasonable 
‘eiession of opinion and the saying of something or the doing of 
withing which was intended to embarrass us in the war. 


his district office was among the first, if not the first, to 
je down sharply on draft evaders. District Attorney Kane 
#eves “heart and soul” in conscription, and states that 
a district in the country handled more of the ordinary 
@s of slackers or evaders, work which was in the hands of 
.Mstant Attorney J. Henry Walnut. In the matter of the 
w@prcement of wartime prohibition Mr. Kane had the co- 
wication of navy officials when the city officials proved weak 
‘dé incompetent, but the record of the office shows a con- 
Wit initiative in forcing liquor people and hotel people to 
waiform to the law, prosecuting at the same time the keep- 
of disreputable resorts, a heavy work owing to the prox- 
w@y of League Island. 

» Wr. Kane says his “protest” is not the protest of a 
fist, a radical or even a Socialist. “I am only a Demo- 
»f. What I will be depends on what my party does.” 
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th i A NEW WAGE STANDARD 


“2 HE Minimum Wage Board of the District of Colum- 
4) bia, representing all the people of the United States, 
‘3 since its powers are derived from federal legislation, 
@ summer set a new standard of minimum requirements of 
1% for women workers by adopting a wage rate of $15.50 
'S§'week for the printing trade and of $16.50 for mercantile 
‘i@loyments. Clara E. Mortenson, secretary of the board, 
‘\@i able to describe some of the results of these awards at 
§ Atlantic states conference held last week by the National 
tasumers’ League at Newark, N. J. They have proved, 
yi said, the wisdom of minimum wage determination by 
‘9se engaged in an industry rather than the enactment of 
«(flefinite minimum wage by statute as in some of the states. 
ji? the awards, made after serious investigation of the cost 
y@living for those engaged in these callings, and adopted 
_@nimously were made in the knowledge that they could 
ef vevised at any time and so were accepted by both sides with 
jah greater assurance than would otherwise have been pos- 
no While there was no difficulty to secure employers’ rep- 
,-Sntation, the workers were mostly unorganized, and their 
,, Scesentation had to be established by means of a series of 
ep is meetings held by officers of the board. Some thirty- 
_f meetings were held before election took place, so that 
‘ictically every woman in the respective occupations had an 
_Gortunity of having the law and its possibilities explained 
ier and to have her interest aroused. 
an both cases, there had been the usual warnings of dire 
;, milts if a sudden increase of wages should be made; but in 
“i a majority of employers now admit that they have not 
“fered, although the awards made are higher than those 
viously accepted in any other state or, for the matter of 
&, anywhere in the world. One representative employer, 
is » at first was opposed to the law, now concedes that with 
"adoption of the minimum wage efficiency has been in- 
"fised, that it has been possible somewhat to reduce the labor 
ize because of that increased efficiency, that the labor turn- 
ue has been decreased, that former, experienced employes 
“Ge been won back for the industry, that a better equipped 
‘Ys of women now apply for employment in the industry, 
“1: the workers’ interest, nay enthusiasm, has been enlisted 
efficient work, and that former difficulties in maintaining 
i\\Jipline have disappeared. 
i'}*he women who have gained an average increase of four 
} a half dollars a week over the previous model wage of 
‘lve dollars also are enthusiastic. The fear that the mini- 
‘jm may become a maximum has proved unwarranted; for 
 bloyers still pay rates above the general level for their 
"Ie experienced or desirable employes. 
i) "he five and ten-cent stores, which are reputed to pay 
| lowest wages, do not complain that a burden has been 


josed upon them; their wage expenditure during the Christ- 
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LABOR’S VIEW 


mas season, when much extra help is engaged, owing to the 
greater efficiency of their permanent staffs, has been no 
greater than in previous years. The employing printers, who 
feared that the wage award would make it more difficult for 
them to compete with outside firms, have experienced no loss 
of trade or profits. Nor, said Miss Mortenson, has there 
been noticeable an increase of prices to the consumer that can 
be laid to the wage increase. 

In part these excellent results are credited by Miss Mor- 
tenson to the choice of intelligent and liberal employers as 
representatives on the board, and in part to the splendid co- 
operation given by the rank and file of the employes. In fact, 
she says, there is no difficulty in enforcing this law, as is some- 
times the case in other industrial legislation where ‘employers 
and employed collude to circumvent the legal requirements, 
but every attempt at evasion is immediately reported to the 
board. Incidentally, the responsibility thrown upon them has 
vitalized the interest of working girls in other conditions of 
labor apart from wages. 

_ A report just published by the board on wages of women 
in hotels and restaurants shows, as might be expected, an 
enormous variation of rates of pay, not only for different 
classes of employes but within the same branch of service. 
A point of particular interest in the establishment of a wage 
board for this occupation is that 53 per cent of the workers 
are colored. Since the law merely empowers the board to 
determine the minimum cost of living and has nothing to do 
with social status, the board decided that it could take no 
notice of the color line and could not establish separate boards 
for white and colored employes. Such difficulties as might 
have been anticipated on this account disappeared when the 
joint meetings of white and colored workers, the first ever 
held in the district, proceeded harmoniously and an equal 
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number of white and colored women were elected to repre- 
sent their calling. 

The occasion for the Newark conference was an endeavor 
to secure a more uniform legislation for the Atlantic states 
than now exists. There was a large and influential attend- 
ance, under the chairmanship of Mrs. G. W. E. Cushing of 
Newark, and the program of the Consumers’ League in rela- 
tion to minimum wage legislation and the combat of the 
high cost of living was emphatically endorsed. Among the 
speakers were former Congresswoman Rankin, Melinda Scott, 
speaking not only as vice-president of the Woman’s Trade 
Union League, but also for the American Federation of 
Labor; Senator Whitley, New Jersey, who asked for sup- 
port of his measure to establish complete birth and death 
registration as a necessary preliminary in all social reform, 
and Royal Meeker, director of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. A paper by William B. Colver, member and 
former chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, plead- 
ing for a saner national economic policy, was read in his ab- 
sence. 


DR. CABOT’S APPOINTMENT 
6% HE chair of social ethics at Harvard University be- 


comes in a sense a four-way post with the appointment 

to it of Dr. Richard C. Cabot, for here the fields of 
ethics, of medicine, of social work and education will come 
together. As a juncture point between the spheres of religious 
thought and sociological education, the chair has long held a 
unique place in academic research and instruction. It has 
been notable in the long service to it of Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body who retired in 1908 and only recently has it become 
known that the endowment of this chair is due to the gen- 
erosity and foresight of a man who has made other signal con- 
tributions to constructive philanthropy—Alfred T. White of 
Brooklyn, one of the first builders of model tenements in 
America, an active force in the housing movement, president 
of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities and a member of the 
board of trustees of the Russell Sage Foundation. Dr. Cabot 
will not take up his work until next fall and then will give 
half-time to the department of social ethics and half-time to 
teaching in the medical school. His appointment is a logical 
step since he increasingly has given evidence of interest in 
morals and ethics and especially has this interest been deepened 
during the war. He sees the social problems with which we 
are struggling—healthful living, even housing as having deep 
ethical foundations and his desire in accepting this new re- 
sponsibility is primarily to bring to the men at Harvard the 
consciousness of their great moral résponsibilities for social 
righteousness. . 

Dr. Peabody himself writes in the New York Evening Post 
of the new appointment as follows: 

Dr, Cabot is one of the most distinguished members of the Har- 
vard medical faculty, a brilliant teacher, and a fertile author. His 
studies of the blood (1896-1904), of serum diagnosis (1899), and of 
physical diagnosis (four editions, 1901-9), have given him eminence 
as a clinician but he is even more widely known as the pioneer in 
the new science of Medical Social Service, or the supplementing and 
reinforcing of physical diagnosis by the social diagnosis of home, 
work, temperament, and needs. This important contribution to medi- 
cal efficiency, though foreshadowed in wisites domiciliares in France, 
and by Lady Almoners in England, is in this country chiefly due to the 
sagacity and enthusiasm of Dr. Cabot. The plan devised by him at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston in 1905, with a single 
social worker, has become within fourteen years accepted in not less 
than 200 hospitals, employing in some instances forty or fifty paid 
workers, together with a large group of volunteers. Dr. Cabot’s 
writings indicate this transition of interest from what he graphically 
calls the foreground of medical work to the complex and subtle 
problems of its background. His later writings deal with such sub- 
jects as The Doctor and the Community (1904), Social Service and 
the Art of Healing (1909), The Christian Approach to Social Moral- 
ity (1913); and this series of ethical studies culminates in: the epoch- 
making volume, What Men Live By (1904), in which science, philos- 
ophy, common sense, and humor combine to illuminate the meaning 
of work, play, love and worship. What might appear an abrupt 
abandonment at the age of fifty of a professional career is thus, in 
the light of this sequence of writings, seen to be a logical process. 


ea 
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Dr. Cabot is the son of a profound philosopher, who was also le 
biographer of Emerson; and the hereditary inclination to philosop| 
has by degrees come to dominate his alert and elevated mind, a| 
has led him, as was said of Macaulay, when he withdrew from \yy 
House of Commons to write the History of England, to surrena| 
more than most men could hope to win. 
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EVERY WORKER IN TOWN INSURED, 1 
VERY employe in the ten companies which make :}y 

EL the industries of Kingsport, Tenn., is covered -wis 
life, health, and accident insurance under the “ grep, 
insurance plan” of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Ca 14 
pany. The number of employes is about 1,400; the ann 
pay-roll exceeds a million dollars. As other industries ;}jj 
established in the future, it is practically assured that thi: 
will also adopt this insurance plan, as part of a “ standardiay 
community policy.” Although not created by war industry 
Kingsport is a town that has practically sprung into existexps 
in the last four years. In 1910 there were only two fangi: 
houses on the site. In that year the Kingsport Brick Ch, 
poration was established, and by 1915 the town had a popup 
tion of nine hundred. At present it is a city of ten thousag 
and rapidly growing. It has a Gary school system for 7 
thousand school children, six churches, a police departmentify 
fire department, a city hospital and a civic center. Its fi 
velopment is due to the Kingsport Improvement Corporatitps 
owned by Blair & Company of New York. Its industzigij 
are varied, including a dyestuff and chemical works, a cemipy 
and lime plant, a tannery, a hoisery mill, quarries, a pip 
mill, as well as the original brick company, and during fH 
war there were also a wood alcohol plant and a gas-shife, 
loading establishment. + id 
The heads of the leading industries seem to have actedi 

a committee — not individually — in investigating the grep 
insurance plan offered by the Metropolitan, and it was adie 
group that they decided to go into it, attracted by the nurs#i; 
service and other welfare features undertaken by the ins@ 
ance company for its policy holders and by the testimony t§ {i 
the plan ‘“‘had proved a useful thing in keeping the relati th 
between employers and employes satisfactory to both.” T fic 
agreed on a standard policy as to amounts, based on len‘ im 
of service, and when the agent of the company was fina 
called in, it required only forty-eight hours for him to comp dt 
the transaction. All employes who were in service on ] Bh: 
I are included in the insurance, and new employes become #ri 
gible after three months. The life insurance ranges frit 
$500 for those with less than a year’s service to $1,500 Bf 
those with five years or more. Incapacity from sickness§ili 
from accident not connected with the work (workmen’s cxfii 
pensation insurance having been already provided) is metifi 
weekly benefits equal to 50 per cent of the average wager 
the employe, beginning after the seventh day of incapaaiy 
and extending over a period not to exceed twenty-six westit 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS IN DENMARK i 
A FTER experimentally setting up a provisional depdtr 


ment for social affairs more than a year ago, the Danth 
government has now established such a department ‘fm 
manently in the ministry for the interior. It is charged aw, 
responsibility for poor law administration, aid to the agp, 
widows’ pensions, public relief, trusteeship of legacies ik 
charitable purposes, public health, apprenticeship, arbitrajfl: 
of labor disputes, employment service, factory inspection, Pr 
spection of immigrant labor, control of benefit and scifi 
insurance funds and administration of the state system(P\i) 
unemployment, accident and life insurance, of the buila#i, 
laws and of laws relating to rents and the cost of living.Py 
In view of further pending social legislation, and to sed# 
for it discussion on other than purely party-political lilB), 
the government has established a social council, consistin ey 
three representatives each of the Danish Employers’ i 
Masters’ Association and of the Central Trade Union 
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“on, with two officials of the new Department for Social 
‘irs, the state conciliator, the chairman of the Arbitra- 
1i@ Court, the chief inspector of factories and the director 
‘y@ie public employment service. 

* 


i), THE HEALTH OF THE NATION 


MYUCKILY for 1919—except that these are matters of 
avilcause and effect, not cf luck—the long-awaited recru- 
, ence of influenza held off until after the new year. Just 
a appears, and as small-pox is threatening from the north, 
‘amatic effect is created by the mortality reports for last 
@ as they begin to be available, for 1919 seems likely to 
fplish a claim to having been our record year for health. 
j forty-six large cities included in the Weekly Health 
x issued by the United States Public Health Service had 
at three-fourths as many deaths in 1919 as in the preced- 
“tlyear. New York and Chicago both report the lowest 
‘iggh-rate in their history. Mortality among the twelve mil- 
'@ policy holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
‘Wir was not only 33 per cent lower than in 1918, which 
“Wd not have been surprising, but it was 17 per cent lower 
Ui in 1911. ‘These records are the more remarkable be- 
‘NHe during the early months of the year many parts of the 
' @atry had not yet recovered from the influenza epidemic, 
ge some cities were having the very worst of it. 
“When death-rates are under consideration it is as important 
\‘@hnderstand the population figures on which they are com- 
#:d as the statistics of deaths. Between census years our 
i recourse for statistics of the population is to estimates, 
Gd on the rate of increase which prevailed in the ten years 
eding the last census, and the form of estimate which 
‘@@ been adopted as most satisfactory is the arithmetical rate. 
kiviously, the farther away we get from the last census, the 
‘miter the probability that these estimates do not correspond 
vali the facts. In 1919 the disparity, therefore, was at its 
v@tht. Added to this, there is the consideration that during 
wiM@ last few years abnormal dislocations and transfers of 
tulation have taken place to such an extent that the rate 
‘increase prevailing between 1900 and Igi0 in particular 
@munities not only cannot be assumed to have continued, 
im is almost certainly in many cases a long way from the 
wes. During a large part of the year, furthermore, hun- 


fds of thousands of young men were still in service, and 
abr deaths appeared in the casualty records of the army and 
wy, while they themselves, and their arithmetical increase, 


. 


figured in the population at home. 
Waking due allowances for swollen population figures, 
iach tend to reduce mortality rates below what they really 
lj it is still evident that the health record for last year was 
aisually good—surprisingly good, in view of the predic- 
: as made by competent sanitary authorities based on expe- 
wances following previous epidemics of influenza. Happily, 
-— 1918 epidemic has continued to act in a way of its own. 
did not return as soon as was expected. It has not been 
5 jowed by an increase in tuberculosis or in diseases of the 
tt and kidneys. Apparently it did not even leave a large 
§nber of people in so weakened a condition that they were 
easy prey to all sorts of infection. ‘Those prophets who 
yued that it had increased the resisting power of the popu- 
yon of the country by eliminating the most susceptible and 
‘ferring immunity on those who had the disease and got 
, seem to have the best of it. Indirectly, the epidemic 
iy be credited with a hand in the good record, through the 
{itinuing effect of the admirable educational work which 
done by health departments and others while people were 
a state of mind to pay attention. Children and grown 
‘ysons who learned then not to sneeze and cough in the pub- 
face, to sleep with windows open and to go to bed when 


i 


Wy have a cold, have acquired habits which will have a 


d;manent influence on the health-of the nation. 
ihe general prosperity of the wage-earning classes, the 
jiod effect of army life on many young men, and the impulse 
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given to interest in health among the civilian population by 
discussion of the ‘‘ revelations of the draft” and so on, are 
other circumstances which have had something to do with 
the pleasing aspect of our vital statistics. Still another is the 
constantly increasing efficiency of health authorities, on the 
whole, and the activities of the United States Public Health 
Service and the many private organizations devoted to the 
promotion of health. Still another is one which is not so 
likely to be mentioned in current comment, but which also 
deserves consideration. The smaller number of births in 1919, 
by decreasing what might be described as the “supply” of 
the most susceptible material for filling up death records, has 
undoubtedly been an important factor. Ten thousand fewer 
babies born in New York, for example, while it detracts noth- 
ing from the gratification with which we may contemplate 
the lowest infant mortality rate on record for the city, never- 
theless means something like 820 less deaths for the city dur- 
ing the year. 

As for the present recurrence of influenza—with Chicago 
followed closely by New York, with reports made public about 
the same time that the disease had become epidemic in several 
army camps, especially in the Middle West, and that it was 
prevalent among American troops in Germany, and with re- 
ports of a fresh outbreak coming from Japan in one direction 
and from Spain and Havana in others, it seems probable that 
it may soon become pandemic. Indications thus far, how- 
ever, are that in the United States it is, as it had been antici- 
pated that it would be, much less virulent than in 1918. The 
duration of the disease is much, indeed, less, the mortality 
much lower, and secondary pneumonia much less frequent. 
It may be too early for confidence that there may not be more 
serious developments before the epidemic is over, but at pres- 
ent there seems no reason to question the assertions of the 
various authorities who say that “there is no cause for 
alarm,” though there is every reason to observe punctiliously 
all the precautions that can be devised. Notwithstanding 
energetic preparedness programs adopted in many places last 
fall, it is noticeable that the first cities attacked find themselves 
in sore need of more nurses than can be brought to light. 
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The Federal 
Employment Service 


ris: an organization spending over half a million dol- 
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lars a month, employing 3,387 workers and maintaining 

742 branch offices, to one spending $12,000 a month, di- 

rectly employing only forty-four people and maintaining 
no field service of its own—such has been the decline of the 
United States Employment Service. Early in March, 1919, 
the secretary of labor asked for a $3,000,000 deficiency ap- 
propriation to keep the service intact until July 1, and for 
$10,000,000 to establish a permanent service during 1920. 
Today with Congress still occupied with international mat- 
ters there would seem to be little hope of further assistance 
in the immediate future were it not that the whole subject 
of a national employment system is now before the President’s 
Industrial Conference for consideration. 

The transformation did not come all at once. In fact, for 
about seven months the employes and friends of the service 
were in a constant turmoil of hopes and fears. The Re- 
publican filibuster which adjourned Congress before the pas- 
sage of the deficiency appropriation bills, left the service with 
most of its war appropriation of $5,000,000 expended and 
with no assurance of money to carry it up to July 1. Hence 
the first sweeping reduction of March 22. This was originally 
expected to eliminate all but fifty-six federal offices and to 
cut the payroll 80 per cent, but sufficient outside support was 
furnished by a variety of agencies to maintain about 478 of- 
fices and 1,820 employes at a total expenditure of about 
$218,000 a month. 

Most of the outside assistance came from agencies inter- 
ested in soldier and sailor re-employment, and in many in- 
stances coordination with the federal service was purely nom- 
inal. Even before March 22, independent committees fos- 
tered by local chambers of commerce, War Camp Community 
Service organizations, Red Cross chapters, or a combination 
of social service agencies had commenced re-employment cam- 
paigns. After March 22 the number of these considerably 
increased. In some cases their headquarters were in the 
offices of the Employment Service; in many, while located 
in separate quarters, the superintendent of the Soldier and 
Sailor Bureau was given a dollar a year appointment in the 
federal service, carrying with it the use of the franking priv- 
ilege, federal record forms, office supplies, and frequently 
surplus office equipment. In a few places, the soldier and 
sailor work had no connection with the federal organization. 

Beside this local activity, in a number of states the federal 
directors persuaded their state legislatures to appropriate 
money to tide the service over from March 22 to July 1, 
when it was hoped a permanent appropriation would be 
made. Moreover, enough assurance was given the Wash- 
ington authorities that a deficiency appropriation would be 
put through to keep them from making still further cuts, 
and on July 2 the passage of the deficiency appropriation bill 
actually made available $272,000 for obligations incurred 
prior to July 1. 

Prior to July 1, two hopes had been held out for a con- 
tinued service on something like its former scale. First the 
Kenyon-Nolan bill, providing for a permanent employment 
service, and second, if that failed it was hoped a sufficient ap- 
propriation to keep the existing services going would be made. 
Hearings on the Kenyon-Nolan bill were completed in June 
but it has not even yet been reported out of either the House 
or Senate Committe. The Sundry Civil Appropriation bill 
did, however, carry an appropriation of $400,000 for the Em- 
ployment Service for the fiscal year, July 1, 1919, to July 1, 
1920. Distributed through the twelve months this would 
have meant a little over $30,000 a month, a sum only. one- 
quarter of what the federal administration itself had been 
spending even after March 22, and which would have left 
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an organization of comparative significance. Instead, the ae 
fore, of making such an extensive cut, and still hoping thi 
the Kenyon-Nolan bill would be passed in the fail, a fit) 
months’ program was adopted. It was decided to spex 
about $60,000 a month from the federal funds, and this wiy 
an approximately equal amount going into the local burea: 
from local resources kept going two-thirds of the office le 

after the cut of March 22. In practically all of these, how. 
ever, the working force was still further reduced. ~ 

marked the second big reduction in the history of the servis 


But with the continuation of the peace treaty controve: 
and renewed agitation against the service by some of the lar}. 
employers’ associations hopes for the Kenyon-Nolan bi 
dwindled, and by October immediate action was obviously hop 
less. On October 10, 1919, therefore, the Employment Sex 
ice almost literally removed itself fror: the map. “The pure 
federal offices were everywhere discontinued. Offices to whi 
allotment was being made were told that support would eith 
be withdrawn or put on an entirely new basis. The adming 
trative offices in Washington were reduced to the forty-fox 
employes above mentioned. On this basis the service will 
able to maintain a nominal existence until July 1 of this yez 

At present twenty-one states are doing some sort of em 
ployment work. All but four of these are operating moja 
than one office. In these states where it has been acceptal 
to the state officials, and it has in most of them, the state c 
rector of employment has been made director of the fede 
service, which carries with it the franking privilege and t) 
right to use the name if he cares to do so. To some of the 
also the federal service is making an allotment of a few hw 
dred dollars a month, varying with their necessity for fun 
In fourteen other states, where no state work is being do 
representatives have been appointed to look after the interes 
of the federal service, to make reports regarding the labor s 
uation in the state, and to stimulate interest in public emple 
ment bureaus. It is expected that five more will soon | 
added. The federal organization has thus become what maz 
of the advocates of public bureaus believe it should be, mere 
a clearing house and coordinating body, with responsibil 
vested in the states. No actual clearance is being attemp 
as yet, but plans for some sort of information service 2 
under way. 

Although the hopes of those who expected to see the w 
emergency leave us with a permanent national employme 
service have been badly shattered, comparative figures she 
that much more work is being done now than before the we 
Although only three or four new states have established 1 
reaus since 1916, the total number of bureaus is now I4I 
opposed to 70 in that year, and the total expenditure is nea’ 
250 per cent of what it was then. New York alone has $25 
000 to spend on its public employment bureaus this year; 
fore the war its maximum appropriation was $60,000. Wy) 
consin formerly had only four offices, it now has twelve; . 
linois has jumped from six offices to twenty-two; Califorr: 
from four to ten, and this does not include a considerable num 
ber of municipal and semi-public offices which have been 
ganized as a result of the soldier and sailor work. 

There is still left also the Kenyon-Nolan bill, towan 
which the House Committee, at least, is said to be favoral 
inclined. This, like a number of such bills which have be 
proposed in the last few years, provides for a permanent sex 
ice in the Department of Labor—division of responsibility ] 
tween the federal authorities and the states, with a dollar-f 
dollar appropriation as a stimulus to state activity. Befd 
the war the country as a whole was apathetic about the wh 
employment bureau subject. After a year of readjustment 1} 
not only have more bureaus than we did then but our inter 
is aroused—a condition which must inevitably make for i 
provement. ‘The recommendations of the President’s conf 
ence are hopefully awaited. JostaH BRADLEY BUELL., 


ta 


N San Diego we have instituted an open forum. At 
a time when there is a grave tendency toward clog- 
ging the sources of public opinion, we.have gone out 
of our way to invite that free interplay of mind with 
jinind from which spring the deliberative processes of a democ- 
We have inscribed the purposes of our forum in these 


# Its purpose is to provide a field wherein the representatives of 
jrarious doctrines or opinions may have opportunity to present their 
ay deas to a tolerant and respectful hearing. 


It is hoped that, by a better understanding of ideas and motives 
ind by a clearer conception of varying points of view, we may reach 
®. sense of mutuality and good will, thus enabling truth to overcome 
| prejudice, and that we may thus aid society, in our limited way, to 
“S¥nove forward along the evolutionary path which may lie before it 
“with the least of hostility and bitterness. 


) This description of our function has been adopted unani- 
““@mously by the men and women, drawn from various walks of 
tife, who make up the board of the San Diego forum; and as 
ant fell to my pen to draft this common platform, some inter- 
lest has been expressed in the conviction of a long life, much of 
it spent in the business world and in public service, upon which 


il ground my belief in the principles of tolerance and free dis- 


I believe in mutual efforts, such as our forum, to organize 
seopportunities to give free play to these principles, because they 
‘ienable those who practice patience and tolerance to understand 
“Wthe attitude of other men, and put those others in position, 
Jnowever extreme their ideas may be, to listen with equal pa- 
jtience and tolerance to contrary opinion. 

I can only base the justification for my belief upon zag 


had the opportunity to observe the effects of that repressive in- 
itemperance which separates men by closed walls of mistrust 
jand misconception; and then to observe the healthy gains in 
understanding and mutual respect which came of creating a 
‘means of contact. 

About thirty years ago, a year or two after the Haymarket 
‘Jriots, I was somewhat influential in the formation in Chicago 
Vof what was called the Economic Club. It consisted of 
twenty-four members. Eight of them were what were called 
‘ iradicals. There was a typical representative of the Socialist 
‘group, and also there was a philosophical anarchist—a man 
‘who was opposed to violence, but believed in the philosophical 
4 conceptions of anarchy as the ultimate goal for society. There 
‘was a representative of Henry George’s propaganda of the 
single tax; one or two representatives of trade unionism—in 
‘Tall, a group of eight. There were eight professional men— 
' lawyers and ministers; and a third group of eight laymen from 
| business life. The idea was to meet informally and talk as 
man to man, in the forthright and decent presentation of the 
points of view we variously held. 

This little group met once a month—generally at my house 
} —with great profit to al] in attendance, including myself. The 
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“Whe Place of Free Discussion and Tolerance in American Progress 
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radical element, so called, was always fully represented. The 
professional groups were very slack and lacked interest. Among 
the eight so called business men, the interest was slack and the 
attendance lamentably Trecolee Nevertheless, out of these 
conferences grew a series of public meetings of considerable 
educational significance. These were held in a public hall, 
seating seven or eight hundred people, on Sunday nights for 
eight consecutive weeks through a period of three years. These 
public meetings were presided over by the chairman of our 
club, a moderator, so called. The program on any evening 
included an address by a competent representative of some 
one of the various shades of social and political philosophy. 
The speaker was given an hour and then the meeting was 
thrown open for questions. Anybody could ask a question, 
but our practice was that the question must be calculated to 
bring out more clearly the thought of the speaker. Under 
guise of a question, argument could not be entered upon, and 
to this end, the question could not exceed a minute and a half 
in length. 

I am sorry to say these meetings were attended but feebly 
by the well-to-do people of Chicago. It is hard to use a term 
to describe those I have in mind—the higher ‘classes is not the 
term to employ, self-satisfied is nearer. “The meetings were 
always well attended, but they were composed mostly of those 
members of society who felt themselves out of joint and un- 
related to the whole. Yet they would have been very educa- 
tional to those who stayed aloof, as they were to those who 
came. I myself learned more in that period of twenty-four 
evenings than I had ever learned before as to political and 
social economy. 

One indication of the need for such an institution was the 
very misapprehension with which the project was greeted in 
not a few quarters. So far had the separatist tendencies gone 
in that day in Chicago, that the mere act of getting together 
to exchange views was regarded by some with suspicion; and, 
as a leader in the undertaking, a share of this fell to me. I 
was at the time an officer in a bank and a large bank, too. 
There were those who thought I was pandering to what they 
called the lower elements; had some ulterior motive; was 
moved by political ambition to get solid with the hoz polloi. 
Often I heard it whispered, “ What’s Gage up to?” Of 
course, they knew nothing about it; many wanted to know 
nothing about it; they did not come to find out, or even to 
scoff. Had they come they would have sat in an audience 
as respectful, orderly and tolerant as it has been my lot to 
know. 

Why did we stop at the end of three years? The answer 
throws light on this very situation. When the season was 
coming on for the fourth year, the representative of the 
anarchist group—whom I had learned to esteem and respect 
as a right-minded young man—came to me and asked: “‘ What 
about the Economic Club? Are we to have another series of 
meetings this winter?” 

“Well,” I said, “ I’m game.” 

“That is what I thought you’d say,” he answered, “ but 
I’ve come to tell you I don’t think you can afford it. You 
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are injuring your influence with your class. I think it is 
asking too much. On the other hand, the same thing is true 
with me. I have had considerable influence with the group I 
represent in the past. I find I’m being compromised and 
looked on with suspicion by them. It’s been flung out at me 
that I’ve been hypnotized by Gage; that I’ve gone to his house 
and drunk champagne and eaten his luncheons until I’ve be- 
come subservient.” 

Of course it was untrue about the champagne and the sub- 
servience. I had served lunch at our group meetings and we 
had had beer together. But I had to admit there was force 
in what he said; we had served our turn. We had broken 
ground; and we left the field for others to harrow. With the 
passage of years, I am more than ever convinced that the idea 
can be applied in our American life, and at 83 I am sharing in 
applying it in this Southern California community. 

Now is a time when mental interest in social, economic, 
political and ethical questions is very keen; and in an arena 
where there is what you may call liberty, freedom of expres- 
sion, toleration and sympathy, education is possible in all di- 
rections—not only among the uninformed, but among those 
who call themselves superintelligent. Educating fellows up- 
wards is just as important as educating fellows downwards. 

For some time after the Haymarket riots, such efforts met 
with closed minds on the part of exponents of business opinion. 
_ Yet there was urgent need to do something to heal the 
moral wound left by the bomb-throwing, the sentencing of 
eight men to death, the pardoning of five who had been con- 
victed in the heat of public passion, and the feelings aroused by 
these occurrences. Despair lies in the deep-seated prejudices 
of both sides of society. They don’t know and don’t want to 
know how the other fellow feels. Bitterness and hostility are 
gangrene in the body politic. Repression merely drives it un- 
derground. 

Now, I do not believe men ought to be permitted to throng 
the streets and get up on soap boxes to advise murder and 
arson. Men should be taught to have political institutions 
flexible and elastic enough so that, given time, we can have 
any system of society we want—that is, that the majority 
wants. ‘The Constitution guarantees this opportunity. Peo- 
ple ought to be taught the reforms they seek should be political 
reforms that can find means for expression in the ballot box. 
That takes time and patience. It may take generations. But 
it is the only road. While this process of education is going 
on, there should be the freest possible discussion of principles. 
If the anarchist can show a state society framed along the lines 
he thinks to be an improvement over what we have today, can 
draw so enticing a picture that in the judgment of those here 
they want to try it, so long as he counsels the use of the means 
provided by our political system, he should be secure in his 
right to draw it and they in their right to vote on it. But 
every man who counsels violence, sabotage, or secret assassina- 
tion ought to be locked up, whether he is an I. W. W. or a 
Methodist preacher. 

I would draw the line at leading mobs to riots, incendiar- 
ism, murder, pillage and looting. I would repress all these 
with the severest kind of repression. ‘They injure everybody, 
perpetrators as well as victims. One extreme tends to beget 
the other. All violent expressions and violent acts, such as 
distribution of bombs through the mails, or hamstringing cat- 
tle, or burning haystacks, tends to stimulate an extreme of 
repression. ‘Io the other extreme the responsible elements of 
society should carefully guard themselves not to be carried. 

This is especially true with respect to the industrial ques- 
tions which, in the new century, are cleaving men into bitter 
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camps. There are three elements, as I see it, necessary to ef-% / 
These three elements are in themselves ¢/) 
dead elements, unless vitalized by those who control them. i) 
These elements are land or opportunity, capital, labor. Op- 4/j} 
portunity unavailed, or land lying idle, is fruitless; capital not 44) 


fective production. 


devoted to production is wasted; labor unemployed results in: 
fruitless idleness. a 

These three elements, opportunity, capital and labor, stand- 
ing alone are each helpless. To be effective they must be co- 
ordinated, and to be coordinated there must be a coordinator. 
This coordinator, in our present economic state, is the entre- 


preneur—neither the capitalist nor the laborer. The man who ¥ 


sees, or thinks he sees, how to put these elements into conjunc- 
tion for production, is the man who is able to get capital from 
the capitalist on terms mutually satisfactory; able to get from 
the laborer the labor he controls on terms mutually satisfac- 
tory. By conjoining these, he brings forth production which 
benefits directly or indirectly all of society. 


All this is elemental and in my opinion cannot be too much | 


emphasized or too thoroughly understood. 
Speaking under the economic law, capital is a commodity; 
labor is a commodity. The man who controls capital, or owns 


it, may be classified as a capitalist. "The man who controls 5 
his own labor and exercises it, in a hand sense, is a laborer. , 


their controllers are capitalists and laborers, employers and | 
These, without regard to the class to which they ' 
belong, are fellow members of the great social order. They 
are fellow human beings in aspirations and desires, and to the : 


employes. 


greatest degree possible should be in sympathy with each other, 
Any path that leads to that desirable condition is a good path 
to follow. 

Being fellow members of society, the channels for their 
meeting and discussion should be kept open. 
that much can be done. In the course of time, with experience 
tempering human motives, we may reach the stage of mutual 
entrepreneurs. I hope so. I do not know. 

As I see it, the prevailing opinion, a widespread materialistic 
faith, is at bottom of much of the unrest, individual and 
national—the idea that you go through the world once; have 
one chance and must grab; that anything you do is justified 
accordingly. The whole thing is a mistake; my hope is that 
the human being is but starting his career on earth. 

We are all walking in more or less of a fog. We have a 
dangerous gift of liberty; but its exercise with reasonableness 


and caution is the way of progress. There are things superior 


to all the conventions of men. ‘Those things are natural laws 


of life—economic, social. One fundamental law is that society 
cannot consume more than it produces; and you cannot divide | 
what doesn’t exist. “These are-laws not written in any statute | 


book. ‘They spring up as soon as men come into relationship 
with each other. 

‘There is a law of life as there is of death. The two forces 
of constructiveness and destructiveness are operating blindly in 
the world. ‘The constructive forces make for help, make for 
health and happiness, in contrast to the destructive moral 
forces of ignorance, hate, intolerance. 
have the highest well-being where these latter prevail or are 
operative to any large degree. 

‘These two groups of forces are operating now; always have 
been; always will be. And every right minded man who loves 
his fellows and wants to see the world go on, ought to line 
himself up with the constructive moral forces—with education, 
toleration, mutual forbearance. Virulent criticism does not 
point the way. Lincoln’s touchstone of human relationship is 
needed today even as it was half a century ago: “‘ With charity 
toward all; with malice toward none.” 


Here and now, - 


No state of society can | 
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SOCIALIST is an enemy of the republic, unfit 
to represent even the citizens who elect him. Such 
Bi is the tentative decree of the New York legisla- 
ture which suspended five Socialist representa- 
ves. The Socialist is threatened with a revocation of his 
“vic rights as though he were criminal or insane. A Com- 
‘é@anist is become an outlaw in the United States. Such is the 
i'@ding of Attorney-General Palmer and of Secretary of Labor 
hk Wilson [see page 500] and such is the law of some states. 
mn 1 an alien, the Communist faces deportation; if a citizen, 
ig? many states, and everywhere if Congress passes legislation 
‘Wlught by the attorney-general, he faces imprisonment. 
Two distinct issues are involved. One concerns the atti- 
ode of the American people toward extreme industrial So- 
falists—Communists. On that issue Francis Fisher Kane, 
Sinited States attorney for the eastern District of Pennsyl- 


it 
nia, because of his differences, has tendered his resignation to 
he attorney-general. Mr. Kane does not believe in deport- 
(Og or in imprisoning Communists for their opinions. Mr. 
\falmer does. The other issue concerns the regular Socialists. 
@ave they the right on their past and present records to sit 
# an American legislative assembly? ‘The majority of the 
Sew York legislature has so far ruled that they have not this 
¢zht although conservatives from many parties, not least con- 
tficuous of whom is former Justice Hughes, late Republican 
Indidate for the Presidency, holds that they have. Both of 
fese questions go deep to the roots of our system of repre- 
‘Entative government and to our constitutional provision guar- 
teeing the freedom of speech. 
) Before entering upon a discussion of the beliefs of radical 
ud conservative Socialists it may be helpful to recall that the 
ues presented in the prosecution of these groups cut athwart 
oe daily work of many classes of American citizens. No em- 
loyer, no trade unionist, no one concerned about the conduct 
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li industry, escapes the consequences of the present agitation. 


“0 one interested in human welfare can avoid the effects of 
Nhat is transpiring. No social worker busied at the most de- 
iled task of family succor is insulated from the results of 
tmpaigns now in progress. It may furthermore eliminate 
“\yy suspicion of special pleading to state that the writer of 
lis article is not himself a Socialist of any variety. On the 
“)ntrary he has been consistently a Wilson Democrat. If, 
erefore, conclusions at variance with those of the attorney- 
eneral, the secretary of labor and the speaker of the New 
‘ork House are arrived at it is because of his belief that 
‘homas Jefferson was a better Democrat than is A. Mitchell 


Socialist Labor 


r Oourtesy, New York Times 
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Palmer, and that the conservative Alexander Hamilton had 
more political sagacity than Thaddeus C. Sweet. 

The first question presented by the suspension of the five 
Socialist assemblymen is essentially simple. It is merely that 
of the treatment to be accorded to minorities in a republic. 
The American republic was founded on the faith that the right 
of minority representation was sacred. The day when minor- 
ity representation is destroyed the memory of all the great 
men whose sacrifices have built this nation will be stultified 
and a grievous injury will have been done the republic. Not 
all the Bolshevists in Russia could strike such a blow at the 
heart of American institutions as that aimed by the reaction- 
aries in the New York legislature. But even though every 
principle sanctified by the life of this nation bulwarks as it 
does the right of minority representation, it is worth while 
at this time to consider briefly the tenets of of that minority 
which is now under fire. What then are the beliefs of the 
regular Socialists whose spokesmen have been suspended at 
Albany? 

These are, of course, built on the vast Socialist literature, 
historically crystallized in the Communist Manifesto of 1848. 
From time to time the program of the American Socialists, 
has, however, been modified. ‘Their present policies although 
they look squarely back to the great body of Marxian doc- 
trine are a succinct body. The political Socialists accept na- 
turally the principle of the class struggle, state ownership of 
capital and of the ultimate supremacy of the workers in the 
state. If they did not believe in these essentials they would 
not be Socialists. There is nothing novel about this. For 
seventy-one years in the United States as in every civilized 
country a considerable body of people has cherished this under- 
lying belief. But the ultimate revolution through which the 
workers’ state was to obtain a complete control over capital 
has been in ordinary politics of Socialism as remote a goal as 
is the restoration of the monarchy in the minds of French 
conservatives. Between final aspiration and present purpose 
a great gulf has lain. 


The contemporary intentions of the American Socialists 
were defined at their Emergency Convention held in Chicago 
from August 30 to September 5, 1919. Hostility toward 
them cannot, however, be correctly understood if the anti-war 
platform adopted by their St. Louis convention shortly after 
the United States declared war against Germany is not re- 
membered. But at the Chicago convention last September 
the Socialist party wiped clean their slate. They re-wrote 
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their program. On the basis of what they then said and did 
and are now recorded as believing they aré entitled to be 
judged. Their first act at Chicago was to rid their organiza- 
tion-of the radical members who immediately formed the 
Communists parties. “Then they defined their own creed. 

Not a single line in the Manifesto of the Socialist Party 
enunciated in Chicago in 1919 looks to the forcible overthrow 
of the American government. No man in the possession of 
his senses can find an incitement to violence in that political pro- 
nunciamento. The Socialists were frankly dissatisfied with 
social conditions existing in this country. They abhorred the 
terms of the peace treaty. If these be crimes it will be nec- 
-essary to prosecute several million people. ‘Theodore Roose- 
velt was so discontented with social conditions that the Pro- 
gressive Party whose purpose was ‘‘social justice’? was 
formed. And as for the Peace Treaty, the Senatorial leaders 
of Spedker Sweet’s own party, have been not less bitter in 
their denunciation than were the Socialists at Chicago. So- 
cialist opposition to the League of Nations pales into pink- 
ness beside the red hatred of Senators Lodge or Borah or 
Johnson. And as for opposing the government, the most bit- 
ing sarcasm of the Socialists utters only Sunday school phrases 
when compared with the unbridled invective of that pillar of 
Republicanism and preacher of this as the best of all social 
systems, Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman. 


The Socialists did pledge their support to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Russia and to the Socialist governments of other 
European states, but their own immediate program they 
summed up as follows; 

To win the American workers from their ineffective and demoral- 

izing leadership, to educate them in an enlightened understanding 
of their own class interests, and to train and assist them to organize 
politically and industrially on class lines in order to effect their 
emancipation,—that is the supreme task confronting the Socialist 
Party of America. 
Moreover, in their manifesto, in the acts of the convention and 
in their previous expressions, the majority Socialists recorded 
themselves unequivocally as being against the “ drastic meas- 
ures”’ of violent revolution. Seldom in the history of this 
nation has any political party expressed a more complete trust 
in the adequacy of the peaceful political methods to gain their 
ends. hey no more courted violent revolution than have 
Quakers prayed for war. Their manifesto is their complete 
defense. By legislative majorities they expect to establish the 
Socialist state. 

Thinking Americans generally recognize the peaceful pro- 
gram of the regular Socialists of the party whose five repre- 
sentatives are fighting for the right to speak for their constit- 
uencies in the assembly at Albany. There is, however, another 
group, the so-called Left Wing, generally termed the Com- 
munists. For when the temper of the majority was revealed 
at Chicago the Socialist Party was divided by a schism. The 
exiles themselves formed two factions, the Communists Labor 
Party and the Communists. ‘The chief distinctions between 
these two are personal. The more radical American Socialists 
generally went into the Communist Labor Party, while the 
foreign-language Socialists of the Left formed the Communist 
Party. The difference between the two is hardly more funda- 
mental than the belief of the Communist Laborites that candi- 
dates should be nominated for both legislative and executive 
offices, while the Communists would for purposes of propa- 
ganda restrict themselves to offering candidates for legislative 
offices. In the rulings of the Department of Justice both sec- 
tions have been termed Communists and hunted as such. 

Before considering in detail the Communist position it is 
interesting to attend to Attorney-General Palmer’s explanation 
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of his reasons for treating communism as crime. The explana) 
tion is set forth in the attorney-general’s letter accepting the i" 
resignation of Francis Fisher Kane [see page 501.] Mr i 
Palmer stated that the action of the Communists in accepting) (i 
the program of the Third Internationale at Moscow, the So 4 
viet Manifesto, in declaring their intention of overthrowing i 
the government and of setting up a workers’ state, and in voic®. 
ing their desire to destroy the ‘loyal American Federation og, 
Labor” had put them outside the pale of toleration. It is «J, 
safe guess that Samuel Gompers and his associates fear mors j 
the injury which A. Mitchell Palmer as attorney-general hag 1 
already done to the cause of organized labor through the issu, 
ance of the coal strike injunction than they do any possible at} 
tack by the Communists. Mr. Gompers has shown himself. 
abundantly ready to fight Socialism of every hue in the unionsi, . 
Avowed support from the prosecuting officer of the nationa fi 
government can only make the task of the anti-Socialisi¥ 
unionist more difficult. By his inept admisison Mr. Palmeg. 
and the secretary of labor by his act have weakened and neq 
strengthened the defenses of the American Federation og, 
Labor against radicalism. That, albeit, does not matter espe) f 
cially, for on the whole those who approve of the attorney; 4 
general’s open season on Reds have small friendship even fo 
conservative trade unionism. Yet this strange reasoning doe 
illuminate the mental processes of the attorney-general. 
Nevertheless it is true that the Communists have identifiea} 
their cause with that of Soviet Russia and that they do long 
for the overthrow of the government of the United States¥ 
Before examining their proposals, however, it is reassuring te 
recall that there have been two historic policies in the Unitee 
States toward those who would overthrow the American form 
of government. Mr. Palmer has a historical justification fo: 
his policy of ruthless suppression, but it is not to be found is} 
the wisdom of his own party. During Thomas Jefferson’® 
first campaign for the Presidency the French Revolutios} 
seemed as much of a menace to the stability of the world as th® 
Russian Revolution appears today. Under the stress of thas 
fear the Alien and Sedition laws were passed. So powerf 
was the popular opposition to these laws that the Democrati 
party by contending against them got a lease of power whic} 
was not long broken until the Civil War divided the countrys’ 
Jefferson’s own views were lucidly expressed in his first ina 
gural address. The following quotation sums up his case: 


If there be any among us who wish to dissolve this Union or # q 
change the republican form, let them stand undisturbed as monwf}i 
ments of the safety with which errors of opinion may be tolerates) 
where reason is left free to combat it. 


i 
Jefferson, it should be forever remembered, spoke not in [* 
time of quiet, but in a season when the American nation wa 
itself seeking unity after its great revolution, at a period wher 
divisions of opinion seemed to be the seed of disorder. But | 
seeing all this, had faith in the wisdom of his fellow citizengf, 
and in this faith he was strengthened by the comradeship of 
man who opposed him in other matters as fundamentally azii 
did Alexander Hamilton. On the question of tolerating thf} 
opinions of dangerous citizens, however, Hamilton and Jeffenp' 
son stood together. Each understood and denounced the greates 
danger of suppression. From their standpoint it is thus possibllf, 
to consider the Communists. it 
The Reds of this country frankly base their program op: 
the Russian version of the Marxian teaching. But in under * 
standing their views it is useful to go back to the fundamentz f 
source of their policy, to the declaration of Marx and Engelsfu 
The Communist Manifesto of 1848, the Mosaic law or Social y 
ism, was essentially a revolutionary appeal. It ended: 


The Communists disdain to conceal their views and aims. The 
openly declare that their ends can be attained only by the forcibllfiy, 
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~wirtthrow of all existing social conditions. Let the ruling classes 
. ekmble at a Communistic revolution. The proletarians have nothing 
slose but their chains. They have a world to win. 


orking men of all countries, unite! 
These words, which are said to have made more converts to 


, f Socialis cause than all other literature combined, were the 
Jzical conclusion of the argument of the Communist Mani- 
ito of 1848. That highly reasoned document set forth the 
jentials of the Socialist philosophy as it was given character 
+ Marx and Engels. The manifesto asserted that the history 
| all hitherto existing society is the history of class struggles. 
jhe modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from the ruins 
-@ feudal society has not, it insisted, done away with class an- 


‘ns against the bourgeoisie, and the fruit of their struggles 
's in the ever-expanding unity of the workers. Every class 


If words mean anything, the Communist Manifesto was 
tainly an appeal for the overthrow of existing governments. 


.e political creed of many Americans, but so far the founda- 
pns of the republic are unbroken. Socialists have been safe 
sid amiable neighbors. For although they have always looked 
Srwardto the great catastrophe, they have themselves eschewed 


tly meetings of the International Workingmen’s Associa- 
yon. In the first congress the anarchistic leader, Bakunin, 
jrought up the question. The International voted against the 
aarchist proposal, and consequently the followers of Bakunin 
ift the International. Anarchism subsequently took hold in 
@ussia, in Italy, in Spain and to some extent in France. While 
fie Socialists, whose creed was summed up in the Communist 
anifesto, anticipated the forcible overthrow of the bour- 


| The immediate program proposed by the Communist Man- 
omesto of 1848 for the most advanced countries was as follows: 
m1. Abolition of property in land and application of all rents of land 
i) public purposes. 

| 2. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 

| 3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

) 4. Confiscation of property of all emigrants and rebels. 


™ 5. Centralization of credit in the hands of the state, by means of 
national bank with State capital and an exclusive monopoly. 


6. Centralization of the means of communication and transport in 
jape hands of the State. 


ae state; and the bringing into cultivation of waste lands, and the 
provement of the soil generally in accordance with a common plan. 


8. Equal liability of all to labor. 
dies, especially for agriculture. 


| 9. Combination of agriculture with manufacturing industries; grad- 
al abolition of the distinction between town and country, by a more 
“quable distribution of population over the country. 


™) 10. Free education for all children in public schools. Abolition 
#£ children’s factory labor in its present form. Combination of edu- 
ation with industrial production. 


The Manifesto continued: 


Political power, properly so called, is merely the organized power 
£ one class for oppressing another. If the proletariat during its 
yontest with the bourgeoisie is compelled, by the force of circumstances, 
“fo organize itself as a class, if, by means of a revolution, it makes 
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itself the ruling class, and, as such, sweeps away by force the old 
conditions of production, then it will, along with theses conditions, 
have swept away the conditions for the existence of class antagonisms, 


and of classes generally, and will thereby have abolished its own 


supremacy as a class. 

In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and class 
antagonisms, we shall have an association, in which the free develop- 
ment of each is the condition for the free development of all. , 

In its immediate program the Communist Manifesto ob- 
viously called in 1848 for some principles which have long 
since been accepted by all classes. For example, graduated 
income taxes, the centralization of credit in the hands of the 
state, the centralization of means of communcation and trans 
port in the state, free education for all children in public 
schools, the abolition of child labor and a combination of 
education with industrial production are in varying degrees 
commonplaces in most modern countries. In fact some of 
these principles have been accepted by parties definitely hostile 
to Socialism. The combination of education with industrial 
production is, for example, a present tenet of many associa- 
tions of manufacturers not notoriously Socialistic. 


With the exception of its philosophical and historical dis- 
cussion, and of its definition of the position of Communism 
in relation to opposition parties, this is roughly the substance 
of the Communist Manifesto. In Germany, Marx and En- 
gels advised that the Communists act as they did act, in alli- 
ance with the bourgeois democratic parties against the abso- 
lute monarchy, the feudal land owners and the petty bour- 
geoisie. ‘This course was advised because of the belief that 
the bourgeois revolution in Germany would be the prelude to 
a proletarian revolution, a belief which has been more or less 
justified by the actual revolution in Germany, with the initial 
government of Prince Max and the present Ebert administra- 
tion. The forecast of Marx and Engels has also had its more 
or less obvious verification in the Russian revolution, with the 
changes from Prince Lvoff through Kerensky to Lenine. 


Last January the majority Socialist parties held a confer- 
ence at Berne. ‘This was termed by some the Third Inter- 
nationale. The Berne conference was rejected by the majority 
of American Socialists as retrograde. The American Com- 
munists, however, look specifically to Russia for present guid- 
ance. The Manifesto of the “ Third Internationale” which 
met at Moscow on March 2, 1919, and which was afterwards 
printed in the publications of the British War Office, was 
accepted by the American extremists. That, Mr. Palmer 
argues, constitutes a part of their criminality. The Moscow 
Internationale was attended by Left Socialist parties to- 
gether with representatives of other organizations of Europe 
and Asia who acted in an advisory capacity. 


The manifesto voiced profound opposition to the war, to 
the bourgeois governments, to capitalists, to imperialism and 
to the policy of the Allies. It does state the principle that the 
bourgeoisie should be disarmed while the proletariat should 
be armed to protect the Soviet rule. It is a militant docu- 
ment. The closing paragraphs are these: 

We appeal to labor men and women in all countries to join us under 


the Communist banner, under which the first great victories have 
already been won. 


Proletarians in all lands! Unite to fight against imperialist bar- 
barity, against monarchy, against the privileged classes, against the 
bourgeois state and bourgeois property, against all kinds and forms 
of social and national oppression. 

Join us, proletarians in every country—flock to the banner of the 
workmen’s councils and fight the revolutionary fight for the power 
and dictatorship of the proletariat! 


American Communists accepted that program just as they, 
together with all Socialists, look to the Manifesto of 1848 as 
the fountain head of their inspiration. The Manifesto of the 
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Communist Party adopted in Chicago during the early days 
of September shows how thoroughly the Left Socialists rely 
on Marxianism as interpreted by Lenine. Their statement 
is admittedly a revolutionary document. It is also argumenta- 
tive and philosophical and, incidentally, it is written with high 
literary skill. 


The manifesto asserts that the Communist Party is the 
true representative of the working class. It expresses opposi- 
tion of the most virulent kind to the American Federation of 
Labor and the regular Socialist Party. It approves, with re- 
servations, of the I. W. W., but it has small use for its com- 
rades of the Left, the Communist Laborites. It is against 
the League of Nations and against the moderate Socialist gov- 
ernment of Germany. Its spirit is indicated in an early para- 
graph which says: 

The class war rages fiercely in all nations. Everywhere the work- 
ers are in a desperate struggle against their capitalistic masters. The 
call to action has come. The workers must answer the call! 

In several respects the Communist Manifesto of September 
is hostile to the practical proposals of the Manifesto of 1848. 
The government ownership of industry it repudiates as futile. 
Craft unions it denounces as allies of capitalism. ‘The dicta- 
torship of the proletariat is its goal. With Marx and Engels, 
however, the American Communists see in the increased mass 
efforts of workers the opportunity to gain the ultimate estab- 
lishment of the proletarian state. 


While the Communist Manifesto builds its entire hope on 
the overthrow of existing governments it seems in places not 
to be committed to immediate revolution. For example, this 
statement is made: 

While this is not the moment of actual revolution, it is a moment 
of struggles pregnant with revolution. 

It further asserts that there can be no compromise between 
such conservative organizations as the Labor Party and the 
Communists, for the Communists will endeavor to broaden 
and deepen mass strikes until they arrive at the general po- 
litical strike. Furthermore it asserts: 


Communism does not propose to “capture” the bourgeois parlia- 
mentary state, but to conquer and destroy it. 


It continues: 


The power of the proletariat lies fundamentally in its control of 
the industrial process. The mobilizing of this control against cap- 
italism means the initial form of the revolutionary mass action that 
will conquer the power of the state. 

It is thus undoubtedly true that in creed the Communists 
are at war with existing society. That they do not actually 
attempt to seize power may be due to a wholesome realization 
of the minority position they occupy. (On the other hand, 
they may believe with the English direct actionists that po 
litical changes may be compelled by industrial action entirely 
without bloodshed. When the British miners talk of direct 
action to compel the nationalization of the mines, nothing is 
more remote from their thought than a bloody civil war. 
What they have in mind is a strike of such proportions that 
the government may be compelled to enact what they de- 
mand. ‘The manifesto of the American Communists appears 
also in places to look in that direction. For example, when 
they define the dictatorship of the proletariat they argue in 
part as follows: 

Strikes of protest develop into general political strikes and then 
into revolutionary mass action for the conquest of the power of the 
state. Mass action becomes political in purpose while extraparlia- 
mentary in form; it is equally a process of revolution and the revo- 
lution itself in operation. 

That is not a very sanguinary statement. And again to- 
ward the end of a lengthy discussion this paragraph is found: 
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It is not a problem of immediate revolution. 
epoch may last for years and tens of years. 


ng 
The revolutionai} 

A revolution which lasts for tens of years is much mo 
like an evolutionary process than a coup d état or any violew 
assumption of power. 4 

Reviewing the Communist Manifesto, however, Secreta: 
of Labor William B. Wilson concludes “ that the Communy 
Party of America is an organization that believes in, teaches 
and advocates by force or violence the overthrow of the Ge 
ernment of the United States.” The secretary of labor ther 
fore announces that in accordance with the act of October 1 
1918, which orders the deportation of aliens who entertag 
such views he has no other course than to exile alien memb 
of the party. The Department of Justice, once given the laz 
it seeks, can apparently be relied upon to prosecute thea 
Communists who are American citizens. 

There is no question but that the interpretation which tit 
secretary of labor has placed upon Communist Manifesto ¢ 
be logically sustained. ‘There is also little doubt but that tlt 
reasoning which arrives at a precisely opposite conclusion 
equally sound. As a matter of fact, the opinions which loy: 
citizens entertain of the actual menace of Communists to ou 
institutions depend upon what fundamental views are hel 
concerning the sobriety of mankind. If one believes that tk 
masses of his fellow citizens are inflammable material waitim 
only the tinder spark of some agitator to be set on fire, the 
suppression, exile, and imprisonment for opinions which ma 
be construed as dangerous naturally follows. But if on tk 
other hand one believes with Jefferson and Lincoln in th 
essential sanity and virtue of the average man and in tk 
natural and inevitable resentment against a governmental con 
trol of thought, then suppression, exile and imprisonment fe 
opinion seem very much more dangerous to the stability of th 
Republic than do the violent inclinations of an insignificar 
minority. For if history has proved anything it is the wisdon 
of President Wilson’s dictum in his December message t 
Congress, namely, “‘ repression is the seed of revolution.” 

For the stages by which sundry opinions may be defined < 
revolutionary and consequently proscribed by governments a 
gradual and insidious. The attorney-general and the secreta 
of labor have held Communists to be criminals. The Nex 
York Assembly expressed tentatively a similar view of Sociaé 
ists who incontrovertibly seek their ends by peaceful politics 
methods. In Pennsylvania during the steel strike the mez 
advocacy of old fashioned trade unionism was dealt with a 
rebellion by local and state authorities. Where is the line t? 
be drawn? Who is to measure the boundaries of safe think 
ing? By the same logic which has already been followe: 
anyone who opposed the rule of an existing administration op 
even that of the dominant industrial interests in a given com 
munity finally may be denounced as an enemy of society. 
we approach that state, government of, by and for the peopll— 
does tend to perish from the face of the earth and all that i 
splendid in American history is dishonored and destroyed. _ 

The growing intolerance in the United States would not i 
fact be so terrible a manifestation if it were a new phenom 
enon. But it appeared once before and the men whose effort 
created this nation fought against it and conquered it for th 
time. Their passion for freedom was written into the firs! 
article of the American constitution. Their wisdom, born ou 
of the agony of the American Revolution, reared amid th 
world turmoil which followed the French Revolution, sand 
tioned utter freedom of thought,—freedom in the judgment o 
Franklin and Jefferson to advocate even the overthrow of th 
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NDUSTRIAL unrest seems to have come to the surface 
in the United States in the middle of last spring. Up to 
ay strikes were less numerous during 1919 than they had 


i@been for the same months of 1918. But just about the time 


tthat the National War Labor Board was completely 

wrecked there was a marked increase in the number and in 

‘the intensity of industrial disputes in this country. 

’ The figures for the entire year 1919 are not yet available. 

“The Monthly Labor Review, which accumulates data on this 
“Gsubject, is able to report only to the end of September. From 

ithe material at hand, however, it is apparent that unrest was 


ts iseriously accentuated by the end of April, and that continu- 


ng 


fa 


‘m@ously from May to September the situation grew worse. 


;@month in 1918, was almost double. 


" 


if f about the employment of non-union men. 


By 
| September the number of strikes, as compared with the same 
One of the probable 

' reasons for this remarkable phenomenon was—as has been set 
“| forth previously in these pages—the absence of governmental 
g machinery to deal with industrial issues. During 1918 the 
7 United States had a system of government in industry. By 
+ September, 1919, we had again begun to rely on that absence 
Y of government which is in reality anarchy. It is interesting, 


ME cover, to observe the causes of these so numerous dis- 
if turbances. In four-fifths of the cases which occurred during 
if July, August and September, where the causes were ascer- 


| tained, questions of wages and hours were predominant. In 
‘ Bout one-fifth the question of union recognition or existence 
| was involved. Only two strikes, it is significant to note in 
view of the widespread discussion of the closed shop, centered 
Only seven were 

* reported as jurisdictional disputes. Only 43 out of 1,151 
. were sympathy strikes, Clearly, therefore, in the great ma- 


yl jority of cases fundamental causes lay behind the cessation of 


i } 


1) Britain parallels our own. 
“( for example, there were 


1 work. 

It is illuminating to observe that the experience of Great 

For the first ten months of 1918, 

1,063 strikes, according to the 

During the corresponding months of 1919 
Furthermore, the number of workpeople 


Labor Gazette. 
there were 1,253. 


w® involved and the aggregate of the time lost were vastly 


w& greater during 1919. Within the ten months counted in 


¢ 1918, 919,000 workpeople lost 4,000,644: days. 


During last 


year 2,537,000 workpeople lost 30,957,000 days. From the 


4 point of view of production the loss from strikes in Great 


| Britain during 1919 was more than six times as great as that 


“) during 1918. Both in the United States and in Great Brit- 
') ain the character of the strikes last year was much more seri- 


% ous than during the months prior to the armistice. England 
had its railroad strike, while we had the steel strike. The 
coal strike, which began only on November 1, is of course 
not included in the American account. 

Strikes appear to have been relatively numerous in Belgium 
also during 1919, although naturally it is impossible to make 
any comparison with 1918 in this case, because of the Ger- 
man occupation of the kingdom. From January to June, in- 
clusive, 1919, 194 strikes affecting 55,370 workpeople were 
recorded. Mines and quarries, the metal trades, the textiles, 
building and chemicals, paper and printing and transporta- 
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tion were affected. Obviously industrial unrest is in a large 
degree a world manifestation, and while experience indicates 
that with the proper adjusting machinery a considerable num- 
ber of disputes between employers and employes may be pre- 
vented or settled quickly, there is nonetheless a basic economic 


readjustment in progress. While this condition persists the 
surface symptoms of strikes are esa probable. 


Shop Committees in Germany 


ese organization of joint shop councils, which has made 
such great progress in Great Britain and which is gain- 
ing headway in the United States, has been authorized in 
Germany by the passage of the so-called’ Exploitation Law 
by the National Assembly on January 1. The German act 
affects all establishments employing more than five men or 
women, with the exception of newspapers. By virtue of this 
law employes elect stewards who will be their spokesmen and 
who will be given the privilege of attending directors’ meet- 
ings. In the directorate they will have active votes. Fore- 
men or departmental chiefs may be forced to resign on the 
insistence of the shop stewards. Women are by the terms 
of the act protected in that for reasons of sex alone men may 
not be substituted for women. It is interesting to recall that 
in the operation of joint councils in this country it has fre- 
quently been necessary to suspend or to discharge foremen 
and superintendents not in sympathy with the plan. In the 
establishment of Hart, Schaffner and Marx, for example, 
when a joint committee was developed, it was quickly seen 
that the success of the entire experiment would be jeopardized 
unless the management made changes in personnel. This was 
done. 

In Germany the shop councils bill was bitterly contested 
by the Independents and by large employers. The extreme 
socialists demanded a system of shop government based on 
the Russian Soviet plan, while the conservative employers op- 
posed representation as an interference with management. 
The situation is similar to that in England, where the Whit- 
ley councils are opposed by extremely conservative employers 
and extremely radical workers. It is not clear from the re- 
ports which have reached this country how far the shop com- 
mittee system in Germany will be integrated into governing 
boards covering entire industries, after the manner of the 
Whitley councils. Whether or not this is provided in the 
present act, however, such a development is to be expected, 
if the experience of this country or of England may be taken 
as a guide. 


The Cost of Living 


Bee of the notorious insufficiéncy of governmental 
salaries a joint commission of Congress has been at work 
for some months endeavoring to suggest a scheme of read- 
justment. The Bureau of Labor Statistics was engaged to 
estimate the cost of living at Washington as a basis for salary 
fixing. A tentative budget has now been completed. This is 
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extremely important in the consideration of the so-called 
“ American” standard of living. 

Previous budget studies have been made chiefly for the poor, 
for common laborers and for women employed in parasitic 
industries. Manifestly no right-spirited government could 
frankly propose a “minimum subsistence” scale for its em- 
ployes, Consequently the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
essayed to reckon'the cost of the “ minimum of health and com- 
fort”? level. ‘This provides for the material needs of food, 
shelter and clothing, with clothing sufficient both for bodily 
comfort and for self-respect and decency. It also includes the 
cost of education for children, some amusement, some expendi- 
tures for self-development and a modicum of insurance against 
the hazards of life. The budget suggested was, as is customary, 
intended to support an average family consisting of husband 
Neti and three children under fourteen years of age. It is as 

ollows: 


Summary of Budget 
Cost of Quantity Budget at Market Prices 


io) RGGI SS GRRE EEG aie 9 AR EP Cae A Plas $773.93 
II. Clothing: 
1ST SI DE 1a Co Lie Re gop Ry ee a So Re $121.16 
IVR Te Meri stb iets Ok ere /ossdics ek ssa a csttnananinn bie e's 8 Ga 166.46 
MONA (Ghee arg) ote eys a Wh tenia coals. o nlite Coste nei 96.60 
Sree yeAte is atest ie e aloe\tiarcslsictee lets witasts 82.50 
OVA COLIN crit ee eo oioen puarcteasisls olsen eies 47.00 
513.72 
is ieetiousina «tel: and) Wight 9). 8 sits sacle rene eek ei 428.00 
Paver WErsCelbanieGOus c-cd siete ware sno ata aoe ensue ites Seve ee arhcaba ss 4 546.82 
photalebudeet at market prices. =1.00s's: 027s. tie oc eo oles oislace 2,262.47 
The cost data cited in this budget were obtained in August, 
1919. - 


It is interesting to note that in this budget no provision 
is made for savings, also the government worker is expected 
to live in a low-rent neighborhood. It is not a generous es- 
timate, and yet it is very much above the actual wage scale 
of a great number of government workers. Outside of the 
most privileged groups of trade unionists it is of course also 
far above the scale of living of the overwhelming majority of 
_ industrial workers in this country. 


Railroad Legislation 


O UT of the conflicting Cummins and Esch bills railroad 
legislation—to be discussed in detail in a subsequent 
article in the SURVEY—is in the ofing. The Cummins bill, 
as has been previously noted, has direct anti-strike provisions. 
By its terms both strikers and union leaders would be subjected 
to fines or imprisonment in the event that strikes occurred on 
the railroads. The Esch bill, on the other hand, follows sub- 
stantially the methods of the Railroad Administration in in- 
dustrial matters. 

In connection with the pending legislation the address of 
Director-General of Railroads Walker D. Hines before the 
New York Bar Association is highly significant. Among other 
things Mr. Hines said: 

The term private management had become (prior to federal con- 
trol) largely figurative, because important factors vitally affecting 
the control were largely prescribed by Congress and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, by the state legislatures and the state com- 
mission, and by the various labor organizations. And yet while the 
public and labor through all those different agencies was directly 
dealing with the problems of railroad management, there was no 
basis for securing common understanding by any two of these three 
interests. 

I do not believe that there can be successful regulation of the rail- 
road industry without a basis for mutual understanding between those 
representing the public, labor and the owners respectively. In the 
past there has been no basis for understanding except at the end 
of dispute and controversy. Each of the three great interests has 
worked to a large extent entirely aloof from the other two. 

In my opinion there must be a form of participation in the manage- 
ment from the outset which will give each interest to start with an 
understanding of the reasonable needs and expectations of the other 
two interests. Out of this community of understanding I believe 
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there will be evolved a much more successful disposition than wil 
otherwise be possible. “ 


The director-general prefaced these remarks with the state: 
ment: 

For twenty-six years I have studied the development of railega 
regulation. For most of this period I studied it from the standpoin 
of the railroad companies pel for the last two years I have tude 
it from the standpoint of the general public. 


Although Mr. Hines’s views are not detailed, he appelk 
to have come round to a general concept not dissimilar to tha 
on which the Plumb Plan was built and on which recen 
British railroad legislation has been founded. It is extremely, 
significant that the director-general, a practical railroad man 
who has been at times in the past unfavorable to recognitiom 
of the unions, has come to such a position. It is at least in+ 
dicative of the logic of fact, a logic which in the long run 
ordinarily dominant. 


The Coal Situation 


HE international character of the arrangements no 

pending in the coal industry is manifested by a recent an 
nouncement from Canada of an agreement between the United 
Mine Workers and the Western Coal Operators Association. | 
By virtue of this compact the Canadian operators agree to p 
an increase of 14 per cent to the miners pending the nego-) 
tiations now being conducted in the competitive field of the 
United States. The most important announcement from the 
Coal Commission was that of the agreement of the coal op-. 
erators to accept whatever award was made. For a consider-. 
able time there was doubt that the operators would accept a 
decision which they considered unfavorable. ‘Their announce- 
ment has eliminated this dangerous uncertainty. 

Attorney-General Palmer announced also that action woul 
be taken to prevent discrimination against miners who have 
been active in the union. President John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers has charged that approximately two 
thousand union miners have either been discharged or refused 
reinstatement by the operators. Under the terms of the Lever 
Act, which the attorney-general used in seeking the injunction 
against the union officials it is apparently possible to prevent 
discrimination against unionists. 

It will be a great national loss if out of the proceedings of 
the present coal commission some permanent organization for 
adjusting industrial relations in the coal industry is not ob- 
tained. It should not be necessary to create a commission 
after relations have already been broken. A continuing body 
such as those which are being developed in other industries 
might here perform a very great service. Wi Le 


Aftermath of the Steel Strike 


A N interesting suggestion of probable developments in the 
steel industry is contained in an editorial in the Iron Age, 
from which the following is quoted: 


It need hardly be said that the defeat of the steel strike leaders and 
the rising up of public opinion against them do not signify that there 
is no call for change in labor conditions in the steel industry. The 
extent to which the strikers were able to cripple operations is of itself 
a compulsion to action. The 12-hour day under present conditions 
of labor supply cannot be abolished at once, but there can be and 
should be a steady bending of effort looking to its eventual abolition. 
Moreover, means must be devised for a better expression of the good | 
will the steel companies hold toward their employes. The military | 
system that has long prevailed in the industry makes no such ex- 
pression. ‘There should be more every-day use of the very methods 
that in the Liberty loan campaign brought employers and men inte 
such admirable cooperation during the war. ‘Then the differences 
in social and property status were lost sight of in the recognition 
of a man-to-man footing. The fact that so many workers in the 
production of steel are of foreign birth makes all the more necessary 
the employment of extraordinary means by the employers to establish 
a relation of confidence. The problem -is neither more nor less than 
that of realizing throughout the industry the same democracy that 
was urged as the goal of every united effort of managers and men 
during the war. We believe the employe representation plan is the 
best means yet devised for reaching the desired end. 
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‘) The union aftermath of the great struggle is indicated in 
4 he statement of William Z. Foster, secretary-treasurer of the 
j ational Committee for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers, 
Wid ivho said : 
ll ‘The steel strike leaves little or no sense of defeat and bitterness 
aie) vith the workers. They feel that a powerful and genuine effort has 
een made in their behalf. Oppressed and downtrodden as they have 
iyeen for so many years, the trade unions were the first to make a real 
light for them. It is true the strike did not lead to a clear-cut victory. 
3ut what of that? The world could see that the effort was honest. 
-fAnd what more could be expected? ‘The generous aid furnished 
oy the commissaries (which will be continued for weeks after the 
htrike’s end) disproved forever the lying propaganda of the bosses 
jshat the unions were in the field merely to rob the steel workers. 
‘jn #3y this strike the unions have won the deepest confidence of the steel 
Hworkers. In the labor movement the latter see their first ray of hope. 
,, w0heir attitude is that this is only the first skirmish. Later on, when 
“Zpetter organization is secured, the big job will be done. They will 
Inake another try for freedom when they have recuperated from this 
sone. 
* As for the officers and organizers who conducted the strike, they 
are filled with enthusiasm and hope for the future. They are proud 
i\ fof the steel strike. A wonderful thing has been done. The great steel 
Windustry, the despair of unionists for years, was organized in the 
‘Sface of the steel trust’s bitter opposition. Every big mill in the 
®country came to a standstill on September 22. The impossible has 
ebeen achieved. And what has been done since, can be done again, 
‘Rand more effectively. No one familiar with the situation can deny 
Mthat the prestige of the unions is now higher than ever before in 
ithe steel industry. Mr. Gary may claim the material victory, but 
“the moral victory rests with the unions. 
_ Mr. Foster also stated that the twenty-four international 
unions which cooperated in the steel strike had arranged to 
Skeep a large crew of organizers constantly at work in the steel 
 ) industry, under the direction of the National Committee for 
@ Organizing Iron and Steel Workers. The chief task to which 
/§they will devote themselves will be the publication of a bul- 
jletin, printed in several languages, which will be scattered 


.. Espionage in Peace Times 
‘O RGANIZED labor is fearful lest the Sterling-Graham 


peace time sedition bill be used to throttle legitimate 


‘Tunion activities. Concerning it President Samuel Gompers 


| If the American people, and in fact a majority of the members of 
i Congress, were awake to the dangers concealed in this bill a storm 
> of indignation would sweep the nation. It has been widely advertised 
® that this measure protects free speech fully, but prevents advocacy 
of forcible revolution, Bolshevism and anarchy. In fact, it would 
' perpetuate an autocratic censorship over the entire American press. 
‘It can be used to kill free speech and free assembly. It strikes a 
* deadly blow at legitimate organizations of labor or any other pro- 
1 gressive movement for the betterment of the masses which may be 
© opposed by the advocates of privilege and reaction. 

‘The supreme danger of this bill lies in its vagueness and in the 
| manner in which it may be administered; and to bring home these 
perils to liberty, I submit the following bill of particulars, which 
1 illustrates but in small part what may actually happen. 


_ Section 5 of the bill, unbelievable as it may seem, may be easily 
. construed to mean, if indeed it does not make it a crime, so vague 
| and involved is the terminology, to wear in public any button of an 
| organization whose purpose it is to secure an amendment to the 
|, Constitution of the United States or any existing federal law. 


Section 6 perpetuates the censorship of the postmaster-general over 
all newspapers and printed matter. The so-called Borah amendment, 
providing a court review of the postmaster-general’s action, is sound 
4 in principle but is inadequate to afford protection as a practical matter 
|) to a publisher against the autocratic action of the postmaster-general. 
', More amazing still, the proviso sets up a censorship over any man’s 
private correspondence by the postmaster-general. It would be 
criminal, for example, for a man to send a letter advocating resist- 
ance to an injunction issued by a federal judge ordering workers 
on strike to go back to work. Moreover this section can be used 
to prevent the organization of colored labor on the grounds of in- 
citing “racial prejudice the intended or probable result of which ap- 
peal is to cause rioting,” etc. No doubt advocacy of, or opposition to, 
the cause of Irish freedom would in some sections be prohibited. 


Section 7 would exclude from this country, even for libraries and 
investigators, a large portion of the labor literature of Europe. 
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Sections 9, 10 and 11 contain a grave threat aimed at labor. Sec- 
tion 9 makes unlawful every association which seeks directly or 
indirectly to make political change by injury to private property. It 
is unhappily true that even a legitimate strike may result in indirect 
injury to the employers’ private property right in his business. The 
recent steel and coal strikes were both falsely heralded as attempts 
to overthrow our government. If a hostile federal judge should de- 
cide that any particular strike has a political end in view and the 
striking union is “ affiliated with” the American Federation of Labor, 
the A. F. of L. would be compelled at once to expel the striking union 
or itself become unlawful. And it would at once become a crime 
punishable by up to twenty years’ imprisonment or up to $20,000 fine, 
or both, for any person anywhere in the nation to rent a hall or 
business office to any labor organization affiliated wth the A. F. of L. 
or to give or loan it money to send strike relief to starving women 
and children. 


In general this is a bill against opinion and advocacy. It proposes 
to set up not a government of law, but of men, because under its 
vague and sweeping terms no man would know what the law is until 
the Federal Judges interpret its meaning. For example, the whole 
spirit and context of the bill would indicate that the prohibition of 
“force” is intended to include industrial activity and is an inhibition 
of strikes. 


The inevitable result of this bill, if enacted, would be to spread 
a reign of terror over the United States, fill the country with spies 
and special agents of the Department of Justice, fill the land with 
suspicion, and heresy hunting would quickly become a national in- 
dustry. American citizens who love liberty and love America can- 
not stand idly by and permit this legislation to be enacted. Unless 
we oppose it our children and our children’s children will regard us 
as cowards and poltroons, faithless to the heritage of our fathers and 
the struggles of the human race for liberty. If the principles of 
Magna Charta and the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States are not worth fighting to preserve, I 
have wholly misconceived what patriotism and love of freedom 
means. ‘ 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the American 
Federation of Labor plans were laid for “a battle to the 
finish” to defeat the sedition bills. Mr. Gompers and other 
representatives of organized labor will appear before the rules 
committee of the House at the hearings on the bills. 


In the Cotton Mills 


COTTON mill operative in Fall River is one and one- 

half times as liable to die before he (or she). is 44 years 
old as is a citizen of Fall River who does not work in the 
mills. A woman operative is nearly twice as liable to die 
before she reaches 44 as a woman living in the same city who 
does not work in the mills. A married woman working in 
the mills runs four times the risk of dying of tuberculosis 
before she is 44 that a married woman runs who is not a mill 
operative. 


These are some of the striking facts brought to light in 
the study entitled Preventable Death in Cotton Manufactur- 
ing Industry, by Arthur Reed Perry, M. D., which was re- 
cently published as Bulletin 251 of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. It is a monumental work, based on a 
complete census of the living cotton mill operatives in Fall 
River, more than 29,000 in number, and a study of all deaths 
occurring in Fall River during a five-year period, from the 
official records and from supplementary interviews in each 
case with the relatives and friends of the deceased. The 
period covered was 1908 to 1912 inclusive. Fall River was 
chosen for the study because of its position as the leading cot- 
ton manufacturing city of the country, the size of its opera- 
tive population, the high proportion of women engaged in its 
cotton industry, and the healthfulness of its natural location. 
Comprehensive and accurate data were obtained both as to 
the death hazard existing among cotton mill workers in the 
earlier age groups and the causes contributing thereto. 


In every five-year age group below 44 the death hazard for 
operatives is considerably greater than that for non-operatives, 
but the most striking excess is among the young. For the 
years 15 to 24 the death rate of operatives exceeds that of 
non-operatives by 65 per cent. For the entire group from 
15 to 44 the excess for operatives is 46 per cent. The hazard 
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from tuberculosis is especially marked among mill workers, 
the death-rate being 51 per cent higher for males and 142 
per cent higher for females, in the age group 15 to 44, ies 
that for non-operatives. 

One of the most striking findings of the study is the High 
death-rate among women operatives. "Throughout the regis- 
tration area of the United States the death-rate for males 
exceeds that for females. In the non-operative population of 
Fall River the male death-rate exceeds the female by 14 
per cent. But among the two-fifths of the Fall River pop- 
ulation who are operatives the excess of the female death 
hazard is so great as to completely hide the situation pre- 
vailing among the three-fifths, and to make the death-rate for 
the entire population of Fall River 8 per cent higher for fe- 
males than for males, thus being directly at variance, as re- 
gards sex, with that of the general urban population of the 
registration states. 

Irish and French-Canadian mill workers are shown to 
have extraordinarily high death-rates. It is pointed out, 
however, that the excess of the operative death hazard is not 
due to the racial tendencies of the workers, since Irish and 
French-Canadians are present in the non-operative population 
in about the same proportion as in the operative population. 

Tuberculosis and childbirth are the most important causes 
of preventable death among the cotton mill workers. Acci- 
dent or violence; nephritis, apoplexy and diseases of the heart, 
typhoid fever, cancer, and nontuberculosis respiratory dis- 
eases are the other causes emphasized. Many of these terms, 
it is stated, “ designate merely the manner of a death of which 
the essential cause is wear and tear.” As contributory causes 
of early death are cited, among other things, unhygienic con- 
dition of the decedents’ dwelling, years of cotton mill em- 
ployment and low income. It is stated that each age, race 
and industry classification was characterized by a bulking of 
the tuberculous decedents among those whose family income 
per member was less than $3 a week. 

A death-rate study such as this is of fundamental import- 
ance, in comparison with the more usual studies of housing 
conditions, industrial accidents, occupational diseases, etc. It 
gives a complete picture of hazards of life, in which each 
factor appears in its proper proportion. Armed with such 
knowledge, those who would improve working and living 
conditions will be able to put the improvements where they 
will do the most good. Obviously it would be somewhat 
futile to concentrate all reforming zeal on a “safety first” 
campaign in an industry where deaths from tuberculosis were 
- shown to be seven or eight times as common as deaths from 
accident. “The dramatic character of accidental deaths has 
given them a prominence out of all proportion to their real 
importance, and this fact would be clearly brought out by 
death-rate studies in the various industries. A practical lim- 
itation upon the use of the death-rate method, however, is 
that it can be used only in industries which are concentrated 
in cities within the registration area. ESS 


Recent Strikes in France 


H UMAN nature is what it can be, rather than what it 
ought to be. If all Frenchmen were reasonable and 
capable of understanding the omens of the time there would 
be no strikes in France. With our productive male popula 
tion reduced by one-fifth, with one-tenth of our territory de- 
vastated, laid bare, wanting everything, from agricultural im- 
plements and roofing material to blankets and cooking uten- 
sils, with our factory, railroad and harbor equipment worn 
out or out of repair, all Frenchmen ought to think only of 
one thing: produce, produce and again produce. It ought 
not to be a question of hours, or even a question of wages, 
but a question of earnest patriotic striving in order to rescue 
France as quickly as possible from her quandary and enable 
the life of the country to start again with renewed vigor to 
new prosperity. 
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On the whole, the people of France are equal to the strain 
of the crisis. The farmers are tilling the soil even to the}) 
heart of the ‘‘red zone”. ‘The students in the universitie 
and technical schools are grinding away so as to pile up in 
one year what used to be done in two. The workmen tha 
have not been infested with the miasma of deathful doctrine} 
are doing faithful work in the shops. The country at larg 
has just signified by the polling returns that they want French 
democracy and sound economic progress to develop in lawful 
order and fruitful internal peace. 


The Bolshevist clamoring of a few fanatics has not rever 
berated out of the closed hot houses of revolution. The; 

Socialists have lost fully one-third of their seats in Parli jament.. 
A working coalition of all shades of republican opinion, more: 
bent than they used to be on immediate positive results in all. 
the fields of fruitful activity, has distinctly won the day. <A! 
realist like Tardieu (not uninfluenced by what he saw in 
America) has every chance of playing a prominent part in 
the new legislature. 

Yet there have been strikes. They have not lasted long,; 
neither were they successful. The time chosen to bring them 
on—a few days before the general elections—gave them a 
nasty flavor of blackmailing, which indisposed public opinion. 

The strike in the department stores, which began at the 
Bon Marché might have deserved a better fate if it had broken 
out in a better season. The Bon Marché has degenerated far 
away from the cooperative society which Madame Boucicault 
wished it to be. A few high executives have monopolized the: 
shares and exert now as despotic a sway over the rank and file 
as in any store that never knew more democratic days. ‘The 
men asked for a minimum monthly salary of $120 for assist- 
ants and clerks, 21 years of age, with at least two years train- 
ing—a very comfortable figure for France. They also wanted 
to have shop committees, as there used to be in the balmy 
days. There was also a dispute between the management 
and the men about old age pension. . . . Those claims were 
not illegitimate. But as I have said, the moment was wrongly 
chosen, and the great mass of the people who work hard for 
scanty remuneration (and patriotically bear with it) could. 
not waste their sympathy on “ gentlemen ”, not badly off after 
all. 


The management let the public know that the men had 
broken off negotiations that were going on about pensions the 
very day before the final joint meeting was to take place. This 
was the reason why no attention could be given to the new 
claims and why even an interview with the men was flatly 
denied. 


Although a small number of the personnel of the Louvre 
and the Galeries Lafayette joined the strike, one shop window 
was broken, and a few parades were got up in front of the 
shops, the strike fizzled out and the men walked back on the 
old terms. 


The newspaper printers went on strike one week before 
the elections, hoping that Paris would run mad without her 
daily political food, just at the moment when the appetite 
for such nourishment was greatest. ‘Their salary had recently 
attained the unheard of figure of $5.50. They wanted $1.50 
more. ‘The case of this aristocracy of the working world— 
much better off than most of the reporters and contributors 
to the columns of the papers—could not raise keen interest. 


The newspaper managers combined to have one daily ap- | 
pear with two sheets of news and two sheets devoted to poli- 
tical editorials from the pens of the best known contributors 
of the best known papers. Thus what even the war had not 
quite realized—the union of all political creeds into one har- 
mony of tolerance and good will—was brought about by the 
strike. The public was rather pleased to get all the informa- 
tion that they used to seek in half a dozen newspaper all con- 
densed in compact form for one penny, and the new daily, 
the Presse de Paris, reached over one million sales every 
morning. CHARLES CESTRE. 
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PPUBLIC HEALTH 


Congratulations 


HEN Mr. Howells recently found in his mail a cir- 
i cular from a correspondence school, offering to teach 
whim how to write short stories in a “regular forty-lesson 
| course,” the incident was good for four pages of gentle humor 
in the next Easy Chair of Harper’s Monthly. Well—the 
‘ Survey has received congratulations from the State Board of 
"9) Health of South Carolina for “the baby who has recently 
‘come to your home,” and along with the letter a circular per- 


“\@) suasively urging registration of the baby’s birth, another cir- 


if cular advising about its clothes, and a blank record for keep- 
Unfortunately 
% the Survey has no Mr. Howells on its staff, and anyway it 
© could not spare four pages for the play of fancy from the 
h stern and serious affairs which are its preoccupation, but it ac- 
@ cepts with gratitude the good wishes, however slender its 
ig} claim to them, and returns them in full measure, with con- 
 gratulations to the babies of South Carolina and their parents 
t on the existence of a Bureau of Child Hygiene which dis- 
i plays, in the “struggling infancy” of its first year’s work, 
such lusty vigor. 


Eliminating Medicine Shows 


: I N some parts of the country the itinerant medicine show is 

still common in rural districts. A quack doctor, with a 
} stock of patent medicines and a limited company of what 
might be described as “ quack actors,” travels around the 
“} countryside, gypsy fashion, stopping wherever there is a pros- 
‘® pect of collecting an audience. He gets a crowd together 
by presenting a low-class vaudeville performance, and then 
sells his medicines and gives his “‘ treatments.” 

Louisiana has practically eliminated such shows within the 
last few years, through the operation of laws passed in 1914 
and the vigilance of the State Board of Health. By the gen- 
eral medical law, “‘ any itinerant vendor of any drug, nostrum, 
ointment or application of any kind, intended for the treat- 
ment of disease or injury, or who may by writing, print or 
other methods, profess to cure or treat disease or deformity 
by any drug, nostrum, manipulation, or other expedient,” is 
liable to a fine of twenty to one hundred dollars, or to im- 
prisonment for a period of ten to thirty days. 

The Sanitary Code of the state already included a prohibi- 
tion against the selling of any “instrument, device, apparatus, 
or article designed or intended for the relief or cure of any 
ailment or disease” by “ any itinerant vendor.” 

Another law makes it a misdemeanor 
to publish, or cause to be published, circulated, posted or dis- 
seminated in any way, in a newspaper or other publication, or other- 
wise, any advertisement of any sort regarding merchandise, securities, 
service, or anything else offered to the public with intent to sell or 
in anywise dispose of the same, which advertisement contains any 
assertion, representation or statement of fact which is untrue, de- 
ceptive or misleading,” and provides fines of twenty-five to five hun- 
dred dollars, or imprisonment in the parish jail for ten days to six 
months. 

In 1915 charges were preferred by Dr. Dowling, the state 
commissioner of health, against several persons for violation 
of one or both of these laws, and in one case the “‘ doctor” was 
convicted and fined three hundred dollars. For several years 
no information of such illegal practice has come to his knowl- 
edge. ‘There are still, however, quacks who cannot be reached 
by any of these laws. One man was the proprietor of an 
Indian drug store in a small town in 1915 when the com- 
missioner of health went through with a health show of his 
own. He had this man arrested, together with the physician 
-and druggist who were his assistants, charging them with vio- 
lation of the law which prohibits false advertising. For some 
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reason the city judge gave the man an honorable discharge. 
A year or two later he was heard of in another part of the 
state conducting a show boat and advertising, selling, and 
prescribing medicines, examining and treating patients. For 
some reason\ again, however, the officers of the law in the 
parishes through which he was traveling seem to have been 
indulgent, and he now has a drug store in New Orleans, 
where a number of snakes are displayed in the window to 
attract attention to his liniments and snake-oil. Since he has 
settled down, the itinerant vendor’s law does not apply to 
him, and it has never been possible to catch him “ practicing 
medicine,” although he is known as the “ Indian doctor.” 


Larkspur 


eS G girl came into the settlement house and said to 
the resident at the desk, “ Please, ma’am, I want to have 
me head visited.” And quite as a matter of course she was 
referred to a busy corner in the clinic where a blue gingham 
nurse specializes on pediculosis. The very fact of such a spec- 
ialty and the further fact that all the children in the neighbor- — 
hood call her “the Lousy Lady” is significant of what is 
going on in the tenements. If the army, with all its para- 
phernalia of hygiene, was unable to rout the cootie, how shall 
We expect it of the mothers of Jones street? Crowding in the 
tenements has the same effect as crowding in the trenches, 
and wherever two or three live in the space meant for one the 
unwelcome little parasites are sure to be among those present. 
The thing is progressive as four-room families crowd into 
three rooms and two-room families into one. The army gave 
up the fight and established delousing stations. The best it 
could do was to clean up after the event. So tenement mothers 
clip their children’s hair, sozzle them with all the nostrums 
compounded of tincture of larkspur, and may be seen at the 
windows patiently searching their heads like the mother mon- 
keys at the zoo. A druggist on Eighth avenue has a special 
window display every few months of combs and clippers, 
““Mother’s Friend,” and “ Send your children to school clean 
—Use Kill-Nit.” 

As rising rents press more and more on the better-to-do 
and we all live in smaller apartments with more persons to 
the room—that is, when we have middle-class crowding— 
can one result not be foreseen? Does not the sort of civiliza- 
tion to which we treat ourselves in cities today impose its own 
penalties? Already the head resident keeps on her desk a 
supply of fine-tooth combs for distribution to residents and 
neighbors alike, according to need. Public school teachers 
and friendly visitors have sickening qualms at the least sensa- 
tion under their hats on the way home from the day’s work 
and there is bandied about a story of a fashionable girls’ 
school which suddenly and inexplicably became a very nest 
of distraction. 

“Please, ma’am,” said the young girl, when her turn came 
with the blue gingham nurse. “ Please, ma’am, my mother 
said you should do me especially good this week. I’ve got 
my working papers and I’m going to work tomorrow in 
Madam Blank’s millinery.” Av (PKS 


Health of the Canal Zone 


ft HE Health Department of the Panama Canal is said to 
be a model of its kind, entirely devoid of politics. One 
hundred per cent of the time of all its employes is given to 
health work. As a result the Canal Zone directors state that 
it is the healthiest section of the world. It seems a pity, writes 
Col. Arthur T. McCormack, chief health officer of the 
Canal Zone, “that the great lesson of the sanitation of the 
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canal cannot be carried to every home in America, that the 
favorable results in this pest hole might be obtained at the 
very much smaller purchase price it would cost in our more 
favored climate.” 

Malaria continues to be the principal disease against which 
sanitary work at the canal is directed. Pneumonia still gives 
a high death rate, and this will continue until the quarters 
of the “silver employes” are modernized and made ade- 
quate. The venereal diseases have given to the authorities 
their greatest concern, especially the alarming increase of 
these diseases among soldiers. It became necessary for the 
5 general commanding the department to issue an order, which 
was in effect a quarantine against the terminal cities of Pan- 
ama and Colon “on account of venereal diseases and the 
widespread illicit sale of habit-forming drugs and alcohol 
abuse.” 

In Panama and Colon tuberculosis has increased because of 
overcrowding. ‘The Panama Red Cross has added an anti- 
tuberculosis campaign to its excellent child welfare work. To 
the visitor the absence of flies in the Canal Zone, and even 
in ‘the city of Panama, is most striking. This is due to the 
daily removal and disposal of all manure and garbage. 


Influenza among Wage-Earners 


A MONG tthe twelve million policy holders of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, there were 70,729 
deaths from influenza-pneumonia in the nine months ending 
June 30, 1919. Lee K. Frankel, vice-president of the com- 
pany, and Louis I. Dublin, statistician, have reprinted from 
the American Journal of Public Health a preliminary state- 
ment of an investigation into the epidemic of influenza based 
upon these deaths. As the policy holders include both races, 
white and colored, males as well as females, and all age pe- 
riods excepting early infancy and extreme old age, it. may be 
assumed that the results should be generally applicable to the 
working population of the United States. 

The 70,729 deaths were largely concentrated in the months 
of October, November, and December of 1918, and the epi- 
demic was virtually over by the end of March. ‘The figures 
seem to indicate that the effect of the epidemic was not much, 
if any greater on males than on females. In the seven-year 
period from 1911 to 1917 the mortality rate from the respira- 
tory diseases showed an excess of 18 per cent for males over 
females, among white lives, and of 30 per cent among colored 
lives. For the nine months of the present study the excess 
of males over females among the whites was only 3 per cent 
and there was no excess at all among colored lives. 

The facts indicate with great clearness that the effect of 
the epidemic was much greater among white lives than among 
colored lives. Normally respiratory diseases are more fatal 
to colored persons of both sexes. In the seven-year period 
IQII to 1917 influenza-pneumonia showed an excess of 72 per 
cent for colored males over white males, and of 56 per cent 
for colored females over white females. During the period of 
the epidemic the situation was reversed. The whites actually 
present higher rates than the colored. 

In regard to age incidence also the epidemic affected the 
population i in a manner distinctly its own, quite different from 
that in which the diseases known as influenza and pneumonia 
affect the community at large during non-epidemic periods. 
During normal times influenza-pneumonia affects primarily the 
first period of life, ages one to four years, and the period of 
late middle life and old age. Between five and thirty years the 
rates are lowest. During the epidemic, on the contrary, the 
highest rate among the whites was in the period of early adult 
life, viz. between twenty-five and thirty-four years. Among 
the colored group this age period also had a very high rate, 
although not as high as the first five years. It is pointed out 
that the figures very properly suggest the question whether 
in fact we are dealing with the disease which is known by the 
Same name in normal times. Certainly, the disease or group 
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which the diseases known by the same names ordinarily affect 


the community. ia 


Quarantine in Australia 

De Sapl was the one country which attempted a 
thorough quarantine defense against the influenza o: 
1918, and the results were so notable that the experiment h 


been described in full in a substantial monograph by J. H. i 


Cumpston, M.D., D.P.H., director of quarantine. 


Beginning early in October, as soon as it had become ap- | 
of 
Australia, every vessel which had had any cases of influenza 
during its voyage was ordered into quarantine; and, in order 


parent that the disease was ‘“ within striking distance” 


to cover all possible or problematical risks, even “ ‘clean ” ves- 
sels coming from South Africa or New Zealand, where the 
epidemic was at its height, were kept under observation for 
seven days—a period now known to have been longer than 
was necessary. Absolute immunity was Baca by Australia 
throughout the months of October, November and Decem- 
ber, while the epidemic was raging a other countries. 
in January a variety of influenza finally appeared in Aus- 
tralia, it was so much lower in infectivity, so much slower 
in its rate of spread, and so much less destructive, that it was 
hardly comparable to the form prevalent in other parts of 
the world, and is believed, in fact, by the director of quar- 
antine, to have been ‘“‘ the product of a slow evolution of an 
influenza already established in Australia” in the summer 


of 1918, rather than a manifestation of the world epidemic of 


the fall and winter. 


When 


of diseases known as a bronchial pneumonia, etc., be- 
haved during the epidemic very differently from the way in }j 


A review of their experience with ship epidemics of the — 


disease leads the quarantine service to the conclusion 


of itself stop an epidemic, that exhaustion of susceptible ma- 
terial plays little part, and that the factor which determines 


“ that 


neither inhalation, inoculation, nor isolation of the sick will — 


the course of the epidemic is the inherent nature and vigor — 


of the infecting agent.” 


The Ohio Health Law 
E 


a great deal of interest by public health officials. A some- 
what similar comprehensive law was passed in New York in 
1913. Under the New York law, 352 health officers now 
have certificates in public health and 308 are at present en- 
rolled in one of the approved courses, making a total of 660 
or over 60 per cent of the health officers of the state who 
have taken or are taking a course. 

At our request Dr. Herman M. Biggs, New York state 
commissioner of health, has prepared the following brief sum- 
mary of the main particulars in which the new Ohio law 
seems to be superior to the New York law. 

1. The Ohio law provides for very much larger salaries for public 
health officials than are at present being paid for similar positions in 
New York. 

2. By the Ohio law, each county, exclusive of municipalities of 
25,000 population and over, becomes a general health district in 
charge of a board of health and health commissioner. New York 
state has no provision for a county health administration. 

3. Health commissioners of municipal and general health districts 
in Ohio must be appointed from an eligible list certified by the state 
civil service commission. In New York, the local board of health is 
free to appoint any physician as health officer, provided he has com- 
pleted a course in public health in some one of the universities giving 
an approved course, or is exempted by the Public Health Council. 

4. The Ohio law makes mandatory the appointment of a full time 
public health nurse (and such additional public health nurses as may 
be necessary) in each general health district. In New York the 
matter of appointment of such nurses is entirely within the hands. 
of local boards of health. 

5. The Ohio law also provides that each board of health of a 
general health district shall provide infant welfare stations and 
prenatal clinics. The New York State Department of Health can 


HE practical application of the new state health law in 
Ohio, known as the Hughes Act, will be watched with © 
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Draft boards. 


Uitte 


oh siderably higher. 
) parable with ours, and do not give so true a cross-section of 
i) the physical condition of the male population of military age. 
it) They are, however, very useful for the same purposes to 


u{ncouraged. 


English Physique 


“1D ESULTS of the examination of 2,425,184 men of mili- 


merica has found over the results of the examinations by 
The two and a half million men were clas 
iified as follows: 

Grade I, perfectly fit and healthy, 36 per cent; 


| Grade II, “on a definitely infirm plane of health and strength,” 
whether because of some disease or because of some failure in de- 


: | 2}velopment, 23 per cent; 


Grade III, incapable of undergoing more than a very moderate 
gdegree of physical exertion, and therefore, in view of their age, 
&practically physical wrecks, 31 per cent; 

) Grade IV, chronic invalids with a precarious hold on life, 10 
{per cent. 


The description of the four grades is evidently the writer’s 


‘mown interpretation of the standards adopted. He points out 
i\eithat the tendency of the examining boards at this period of 


i 


‘8 the war undoubtedly was to rate each man as high as pos- 
(sible, and that therefore the figures give the most favorable 


representation that could be expected. He does not, however, 


nul} point out that on the other hand the cream of England’s man- 
« hood was already in the army, and that if they had been in- 


i) cluded in these examinations the level would have been con- 
For this reason the figures are not com- 


‘which we have been putting ours, viz., to rouse an interest 


jin improving the national physique, as this writer seeks to do 


* when he summarizes the situation as follows: 


Thanks to the opportunity provided by a physical census forced 
| upon us by a great war, we are confronted by a report showing that 


i} little more than one-third of our manhood in the prime of life is of 


the full normal physical fitness, while nearly half of our men in the 
prime of life are suffering from serious organic disease—of various 
kinds and degrees, it is true, but sufficient in all cases to render them 


| unfit for a life of full physical activity. 


Free State Medicine 


: T HE Health Bulletin of North Carolina, always sprightly 


and instructive, gains additional interest from the fact 
that the secretary of the state board of health by which it is 


‘) published, is now president of the American Public Health 


Association. In a recent unsigned editorial the bulletin raises 
its voice against the expression “not able to pay” and the 
whole philosophy underlying the attempt to classify public 
school children into well-to-do and indigent. Such an at- 
tempt, the bulletin thinks, is undemocratic, un-American, un- 
Christian, and must inevitably end in confusion and failure. 
Apparently, the hospital which offers free treatment only to 
those who are “not able to pay” is also under the ban of 
the bulletin’s displeasure. 

In a second article the bulletin directly advocates state 
medicine, The great mass of the medical profession cannot 
continue, under the new economic conditions that must pre- 
vail in the world from now on, the heroic sacrifices they have 
been making for a thousand years. The responsibility must 
be shifted to the public. This of course is not to say that 
private practice shall be discontinued; there will always be 
wealthy people and physicians and surgeons with great pri- 
vate incomes. What every physician practicing in the smaller 
towns and in the country has always known is “the urgent 
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necessity for hospital and medical service which will reach 
the great majority of the people in time to prevent neglect 
and suffering, especially among children.” 

The occasion of the editorial outburst is a letter from a 
mountaineer mother who lives twenty-five miles from a rail- 
road in western North Carolina, and whose two children 
were needing attention for throat and nose work. She 
writes: “I can’t rest a minute until I have the children at- 
tended to.” ay 

Dr. Rankin quotes Dr. Richard Cabot as holding similar 
views, and Sir Arthur Newsholme might have been cited as 
equally emphatic that the important consideration is that 
medical, surgical and nursing attention shall be given ade- 
quately and promptly, the question as to how it shall be paid 
for being comparatively unimportant. 


Dementia Praecox 
O VER half the patients in the New York State hospitals 


for the insane are suffering from dementia praecox, writes 
Horatio M. Pollock, statistician of the New York State Hos- 
pital Commission, in Mental Hygiene for October, discussing 
this disease as a social problem. Complete cure is obtained 
in only a very few cases. ‘The average time spent in insti- 
tuticns is long. In short, . 
we have twenty thousand apparently hopeless dementia praecox 


_ patients to be cared for at public expense for an average of sixteen 


years. Fifteen hundred cases are coming into the civil state hospitals 
each year, causing a net annual increase of six hundred. We do 
not know the fundamental causes of the disorder and we do not know 
how to cure or prevent it. . . . One hundred thousand dollars a 
year might well be spent in learning how to prevent a malady that 
now involves annual direct and indirect losses to the state of more 
than ten million dollars. 


A Doctor’s Lesson 


S OME years ago a young doctor in San Francisco, not long 
out of medical school, had a boy come to him in his clinic 
with syphilitic lesions in his mouth. He was a young fellow, 
not more than eighteen. He got drunk one night, so he told 
the doctor, and went down to the ‘“‘ Barbary Coast,” and 
that was how it happened. He lived with an older sister, who 
had brought him up from childhood. She was married and 
had two little sons. They were poor people, and the young 
man shared a bed with his nephews. 

Conscientiously the young doctor gave his patient all the 
advice he had been taught to give, telling him he must sleep 
in a bed alone, have his own dishes and towels, etc., etc. But 
after the clinic was over he could not get this boy out of his 
mind. He began to wonder whether he would tell his sister 
what was really the matter with him, whether it would be 
possible for them to follow the instructions he had so glibly 
recited. So that evening after dinner he went around to look 
him up. He found that the boy had manfully confided in’ 
his sister, and that she was planning to do all that the doctor 
had directed. But his instructions had been sadly inadequate: 

I had told him all about roller towels and drinking glasses and 
all such things, but I’ve never said a word about harmonicas. And 
there was one of the little boys trying to play on a harmonica, and my 
patient saying to him, “ Here, kid, you don’t know how to play that 
thing. Give it here and let me show you.” 

Of course the doctor began all over again then, and ex- 
plained things in such a way that the family understood that 
it Was just as dangerous to use harmonicas in common as 
towels or tooth-brushes. He never forgot the experience. No 
doubt it has helped him to make the advice he gives his 
patients clearer and more helpful than it would have been 
without this lesson, but what he remembers about it is that 
it made him realize the importance of following patients to 
their homes, to see the conditions which neither academic 
knowledge nor sympathetic imagination could be sure to cover. 
There are other reasons, to be sure, why advice given in the 
dispensary should be supplemented by a visit to the home. 
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CRIME AND CONDUCT 


A Prisoners’ “Soviet” 


ae HE interesting and short-lived experiment in self-govern- 
ment made last year at the United States Disciplinary 
Barracks (military prison) at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, has 
been called the reign of “a prisoners’ soviet” by Judge John 
C. Pollock, federal judge for the district of Kansas, who has 
ordered a sweeping investigation of the affair by Department 
of Justice officials. Judge Pollock’s attention was called to 
this experiment during the recent trial before him of barracks 
prisoners who had been accused of conspiring to counterfeit 
treasury certificates. He seems to believe that he is on the 
trail of a gross piece of mal-administration not generally 
known about. He is quoted as saying: “The honor, dignity 
and standing of that great department of the government— 
the War Department—has been besmirched by the evidence 
given at this trial.” Judge Pollock thus describes the origin 
of the “ soviet ”: 

They had a strike in the military prison; the convicts refused to 
work. With the approval of the government this institution was 
turned over to be run by a committee elected by the prisoners. Those 
there for punishment operated the prison. As a result of the situa- 
tion there grew up what any reasoning man should have known 
would result, a rule of anarchy, corruption and slugging—in short, 
a mob rule. 

What evidence led to these charges we do not know, other 
than the allegations of prisoners, quoted by the press, that 
the committee elected by the men became a “ strong-arm 
squad,” that its members clubbed other prisoners, that escapes 
were numerous and that the real officers of the prison entirely 
abdicated their authority. Apparently Judge Pollock never 
heard of the many plans that have been put into effect (one 
being at the Atlantic branch of the disciplinary barracks on 
Governor’s Island, New York) for entrusting to prisoners a 
share in the administration of their affairs as a means of im- 
proving their morale, bettering their conduct and preparing 
them for a return to the outside world. As one who in the 
ordinary course of business sends many men to prison, he 
might reasonably be expected to have this information. 

Major-General McRae is quoted as declaring that he will 
not permit an investigation of the prison administration on 
the order of Judge Pollock. Only instructions from the War 
Department, he says, will cause such an investigation. 

The story of the formation of the Prisoners’ General Con- 
ference Committee at Fort Leavenworth, following a strike of 
2,300 inmates last January during the administration of Col. 
Sedgwick Rice, was told fully in the Survey of February 15, 
1919. The subsequent history of this experiment has not been 
told. The Survey has an account of this, written by a man 
who was confined at the barracks up to June 28 last and who 
was a member of the first committee chosen. ‘This man is 
H. Austin Simons. Mr. Simons’s account has been presented 
to the secretary of war, Colonel Rice and the present com- 
mandant, Major-General James McRae. From none of 
these gentlemen has any denial of its statements been received. 

According to Mr. Simons’s account, the committee was 
immediately successful in establishing better relations between 
the officers and inmates, and in improving some of the phys- 
ical conditions within the walls. Its influence was first tested 
by giving it charge of the discipline in the kitchen and mess 
hall. Fights became less numerous there than when guards 
patrolled the aisles between the tables, and rowdyism and the 
throwing about of food and dishes diminished. The com- 
mittee’s power was soon extended, discipline in the yard be- 
ing given to it. Instead of armed guards mustering the men 
out to work each morning members of the committee did this. 
The gangs marched off to music played by the prisoners’ band. 
Each gang and shop elected an honor man whose duty it was 
to help improve working and living conditions. Every pris- 
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i, 
oner was allowed to write a letter a day instead of a letter 7) 
a week. Other changes brought about during the commit- [, 
tee’s existence are thus described by Mr. Simons: fi. 


The committee took charge of the Saturday and Sunday visiting 
hours and ushered visitors to a large cool schoolroom instead of to 
the dingy old reception room into which they had been crowded 
formerly. It greatly extended recreation privileges also, the pris- 
oners being given use of the yard Saturday afternoons, Sundays and | 
for two hours each evening. Smoking was allowed within restricted J 
areas of the yard; band concerts, boxing matches and ball games ‘(pif 
were held on holidays; causes of complaint in the bathroom were | 
removed; barbering was permitted in the cell-units every evening; [f 
a bathhouse was built in the stockade where the first gang worked 
and inmates were allowed to bathe twice a week during work-hours. 
The committee even appointed a sub-committee on sanitation which 
made daily inspections of the entire barracks and conducted a 
thorough and partially effective crusade against the ubiquitous and 
irritating bedbug. 

Reform of the prison judiciary system was the most radical con- 
cession Colonel Rice granted to the men. In the past those who 
broke the disciplinary regulations were tried by the executive of- 
ficer. The most frequent offenses were smoking in forbidden places, 
having contraband in possession, insolence to sentries and missing 
work. ‘The number of cases averaged from fifty to seventy-five each 
day. At the trial, charges were preferred by an officer or guard 
who was not required to be present; the accused was called before 
the executive officer and was allowed to state his case but was not 
permitted to have counsel. Sentences included the forfeiture of five, 
ten or as many as thirty days of good conduct time, reduction to- 
second or third class with consequent restriction of privileges, soli- 
tary confinement, or a combination of these. Men seldom went to 
the “hole” for less than a week, usually fer the limit allowed by — 
law, two weeks. : 

Under the new system trial was by a judiciary committee of five 
prisoners elected from the General Prisoners’ Conference Commit- — 
tee. Guards and officers, as well as committeemen and honor men, 
still had the right to prefer charges but they were required to sub- 
mit proof and the accused was allowed to have another prisoner ap- 
pear as his counsel. Sentences were more moderate. In extreme 
cases men were sent to the “hole” for one or two days. Reduction 
to yellow numbers—third class—was the penalty in some cases. Good 
conduct time was seldom taken away and when it was the fine was 
only a few days for each offense. Many cases of missing work were 
not punished at all for it was often found that a readjustment of 
work was what the offender needed, not punishment. If the pris- 
oner-judges recommended a change of work, the vocational train- 
ing officer always acted on their advice. When the failure to work — 
was found to be willful, the committee gave the offender a chance 
to make up the time lost by shoveling coal or doing other work 
during leisure hours; the alternative was one of the other forms of 
punishment. By these means, the judiciary committee reduced the 
number of trials to between ten and twenty a day. 


The committee lasted for about five months. Its demise 
came as the result of a series of events beginning with an at- 
tack by a guard upon a prisoner, which led to a small riot. 
Following this the officers, whom Judge Pollock seems to 
think were shorn of all power, introduced armed guards in 
places where they had not been before, though still declaring 
that they were pleased with the work of the committee. In 
July a prisoner who was popular among his fellows was dis- 
ciplined and there was a threat by the inmates of another 
strike. ‘The committee strongly advised against it. Never- 
theless some of the men struck, led largely by new inmates 
from overseas who nursed various grudges against their su- 
perior officers. ‘This second strike was not handled by the 
authorities as the first one had been. It was regarded as a 
mutiny involving the entire prison population. All of the 
inmates were locked in their cells and no one was allowed to 
go to work, though many were willing to do so. Piles of 
bread were pushed in to the men through their cell door-. 
Soldiers were brought from camps hundreds of miles away 
and during the several days that followed a number of pris- 
oners were shot. 

The committee was notified that its day of power was over. 
Wholesale punishment was inflicted upon the inmates, all 
ground paroles being withdrawn and every inmate being de- 
prived of “ good conduct time.” The thirty-five committee- 
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. iain were assigned to hard labor in the rock and clay quarries, 
| «a: brick kilns and the lime vats. There was a return to 
\o ne of the features of the “iron rule.” Heads were clipped 
athe old-fashioned style of treating convicts. Some of the 
tl) ner changes to a more repressive discipline are thus de- 
imitibed by a prisoner, opposed to the strike in the first place, 
bjoted by Mr. Simons: 


i (Ve get up an hour earlier, line up with arms folded and march 
iiy| tthe mess-hall that way and without talking. We sit with folded 
tyims in the mess-hall until all are seated and then eat our meals 
ttl Galleries have been built on either side of the 


) perfect silence. : 
i Ul, Armed guards sit in each. Guards with clubs walk up and 
i) Jwn the aisles to see that the rules are obeyed. 

|, JAfter eating we march, as before, through the yard, where the 
ys gs and details are called off. One goes nowhere in the yard now 
“giless a sentry is with him and one’s arms must always be folded. 
)ghen marching out to work we drop our arms and march at quick 
\\lae, at attention, in silence. The use of the yard for recreation 
vi » the evenings and Saturday and Sunday is no longer permitted. 
‘i ‘1 barracks paroles lost their stars. Home parole privileges were 
i mceled and everyone lost all the good time he had earned. Having 
““Strved six months, I lost one month. There are too many 


(a ner changes to record. 
»,ffolonel Rice ceased to be commandant a few weeks after 
in @ese events took place and Major-General McRae succeeded 
\m. 
ySuch is the history of the Prisoners’ General Conference 
“Hommittee. Officials high in the War Department declared 
mortly after the second strike that the wholesale punishment 
wilt all prisoners, those who had taken no part in it as well 
‘inl; those who had, would not be allowed to stand and that 
: \aroles and good conduct time would be in large part restored. 
) Meanwhile, Judge Pollock’s statement that men who were 
tnt to the barracks “for punishment” had operated the 
‘Grison must be offensive to those who are trying to make the 
iglace a reformative rather than a penal institution. Further- 
hore, his use of the term “ soviet” in relation to what prom- 
ied to be a hopeful adventure in inmate participation in gov- 
f@rnment, can only cloud the issue for people who believe that 


\) 


drison for the life that they will lead after discharge. 
W. D. L. 


' Trade Education in Prisons 


a HY shouldn’t four years in prison be made as ben- 
, eficial to a man as four years in a first class technical 
wGchool or in college? True, the human material may 
i ot be so promising, but relatively it stands in greater need 
yerhaps of such assistance. “That our prisons now fail lament- 
bly in providing their inmates with anything like a helpful 
i:ducation, either of an industrial or general sort, cannot be 
izainsaid; though to do so would certainly be to take a step 
Voward building up those personal resources in the individual 
hat strengthen his efforts to lead a normal life. It is because 
this is true that Burdette G. Lewis, commissioner of institu- 
ions and agencies in New Jersey, has approved a plan for 
ieveloping the vocational instruction in three of the institu- 
‘cions of that state. ‘ 

Perhaps the unique thing about the plan is that it has the 
(cooperation of free labor. ‘The committee on vocational 
‘Weducation of the New Jersey Union Printers’ League has 
hdrawn up a course of study in printing for the inmates of the 
| Jamesburg State Home for Boys, the Rahway reformatory and 
the state prison at Trenton. ‘The course was actually pre- 
‘Tpared by a sub-committee consisting of three teachers of print- 
‘fing in the public schools. It consists of technical instruction, 
‘Yor the teaching of actual trade processes under shop condi- 
tions; of trade technical subjects to be taught partly in the 
shop and partly in the school classroom and including Eng- 
Jish, materials, drawing, mathematics, hygiene, shop manage- 
}ment, etc.; and of related industrial subjects, such as indus- 
trial history, economics, business procedure and industrial 
science, art and hygiene. 

| The participation of the outside printers does not end with 
i this, however. A permanent committee of the league will 
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act in an advisory capacity to the governing bodies of the 
institutions where the course is given. Moreover, the league 
will take a definite interest in the inmates who pursue this 
course. Often the most terrible moment in the life of one 
who has been sent to prison for crime is not when the prison 
door closes upon him but when it opens to set him free. He 
has lost his character and standing among his fellows, he 
meets prejudice and distrust on every side, he finds it impossible 
to secure work, he is under suspicion by the police and is 
often compelled by the sheer force of circumstances to revert 
to the life that caused his downfall. ‘Therefore the league 
will, through the permanent committee mentioned, under- 
take to look out for graduates in this course when they leave 
prison; it will try to find positions for them in which they 
can complete their trade education and will see to it that they 
receive fair treatment in the matter of wages and conditions 
of work. 

Commissioner Lewis describes the plan as marking an epoch 
in correctional work in this country. ‘‘ Labor is playing fair 
with the inmate,” he says. “It is to be devoutly hoped that 
all other crafts in the labor field will give the inmates the same 
help that the Union Printers’ League has given.” 


Injustice in Navy Trials 


UW 7 HILE the halls of Congress and the corridors of the 

War Department rang some months ago with the de- 
bate over the injustice of trials by army courts-martial, and 
the need for drastic reform in our military jurisprudence, little 
was heard about injustice in the navy. The judge advocate 
general of that department now tells us that serious miscar- 
riages of justice have occurred in the navy solely because some 
of the officers who have sat upon courts and acted as counsel 
were ignorant of the law. For this situation he proposes a 
remedy. His comments are contained in his annual report 
for 1919 to the secretary of the navy: 

One of the principal difficulties with which this office has been 
compelled to attend in the preparation for action of court-martial 
cases, has been the direct outgrowth of the fact that, upon some 
occasions, officers sitting on courts and those functioning as prosecu- 
tors and as counsel for the defense were equally and alike devoid 
of adequate knowledge of the law or understanding of the funda- 
mental principles upon which are founded the rights of Anglo- 
Saxon freemen. Serious miscarriages of justice have unquestion- 
ably followed in some cases as a result solely of badly conducted 
trials wherein the trial court, prosecutor, and counsel were alike in 
error. 

It has been less difficult to correct such errors, says the 
judge advocate general, when defendants have been im- 
properly convicted than when they have been unlawfully 
acquitted. This is because in the case of conviction the de- 
partment only has to set the verdict aside (although even then 
the unfortunate record that a conviction was arrived at is not 
removed ), whereas in the case of acquittal the department is 
in effect powerless, owing to the fact that the return of a ver- 
dict of acquittal to the trial court is “in direct conflict with 
the practice of civil courts of criminal jurisdiction ” and “is 
offensive to the Anglo-Saxon conception of justice and a fair 
hearing.” This latter action has been consistently avoided, 
says the judge advocate general, during his regime. 

The remedy proposed is the formation of a permanent corps 
of judges advocate for the naval service. Says the report: 

I am of opinion that it should, as soon as a sufficient number of 

officers can be properly trained, be made an immutable rule of the 
department that no general court-martial be convened without the 
presence among its membership of at least one officer trained in the 
law. In fact, it is my view, and I herewith so recommend, that a 
provision of law be sought which shall, in effect, require that as 
soon as such action could be made feasible, a law member sit on 
every general court-martial, whose advice upon legal questions 
arising in connection with the hearing shall be binding upon the 
court, but who shall have no vote upon questions of fact. 
A direct hint to Secretary Daniels seems to be contained in 
the statement: “‘ A detailed plan for such a corps, together 
with a draft of the requisite legislation to effectuate the same, 
will be forthcoming herefrom, upon the expression of the de- 
partment’s wishes in the premises.” 


Opinion of William B. Wilson 
Secretary of Labor, with Regard 
to Membership in Communist 
Party, January 24. 

In Re Englebrert Preis. 


Age 31; native of Austria; entered the 
United States at Port Huron, Mich., on 
November 13, 1915, having arrived in 
Quebec by steamship Scotian June 14, 
1914. This_is a case arising under the 
provision of the act of October 16, 1918. 
It is alleged that the alien is a membér 
of the Communist Party of America, 
which is affiliated with the Communist 
International. The alien admits mem- 
bership in the Communist Party of America, and that it is affiliated 
with the Communist International. The sole question, therefore, to 
be determined by the Secretary of Labor is: Is the Communist Party 
jot America such an organization as is described in the Act of October 
16, 1918, membership in which makes an alien liable to deportation? 
The language of the act applicable to this particular case is as 
follows: 

Section 1. Aliens who are members of or affiliated with any or- 
ganization that entertains a belief in, teaches, or advocates the 
overthrow by force or violence of the government of the United 
States . 

Section 2. shall upon the warrant of the secretary of 
labor be taken into custody and deported in the manner provided 
in the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917. 


It will be observed that teaching or advocating the overthrow of 
the government of the United States. is not alone sufficient to bring 
any organization within the scope of the act. There must in addition 
be a belief in, teaching or advocacy, of force or violence to accom- 
plish the purpose. Bearing that in mind, we may proceed to an 
examination of the facts. 

The manifesto and program and constitution of the Communist 
Party of America, and the manifesto of the Communist International, 
are submitted in evidence and their authenticity admitted. The con- 
stitution of the communist party (see page 10 of the manifesto) 
requires that: 


Section 1. Applicants for membership shall sign an application 
card reading as follows: 

The undersigned, after having read the constitution and program 
of the Communist Party, declares his adherence to the principles 
and tactics of the party and the Communist International; agrees 
to submit to the discipline of the party as stated in the constitution, 
and pledges himself to engage actively in its work. 


An examination of the documents submitted clearly demonstrates 
the fact that it is the purpose of the Communist Party to overthrow 
the government of the United States. There are many statements that 
might be quoted showing that purpose. The two following are 
typical. On page 9 of the manifesto and program the statement is 
made: 

Communism does not propose to “ capture” the bourgeois parlia- 
mentary state, but to conquer and destroy it. 

-And again on the same page: 

The proletarian class struggle is essentially a political struggle. 
The objective is the conquest by the proletariat of the 
' power of the state. 

Many other statements of similar purport are to be found in the 
same document. After having found that it is the purpose of the 
Communist Party to conquer and destroy the government of the 
United States, the next point of inquiry is as to how the conquest is 
to take place. 

It is apparent that the Communist Party does not seek to attain 
its objective through the parliamentary machinery of this govern- 
ment, established by, and operated under, the Constitution. That is 
made sufficiently clear by the following excerpt from page 15 of the 
manifesto referred to: 

(b) Participation in parliamentary campaign, which in the gen- 
eral struggle of the proletariat is of secondary importance, is for 
the purpose of revolutionary propaganda only. 

And again from pages 9 and 10 of the same document: 

In those countries where the conditions for a workers’ revolution 
are not yet ripe, the same process will go on. The use of parlia- 
mentarism, however, is only of secondary importance. 

And further on page 10: 

The parliamentarism of the Communist Party performs a service 
in mobilizing the proletariat against capitalism, emphasizing the 
political character of the class struggle. 
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THE DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE 


Positions on the Raids and Depor- 
tations Taken by 


Secretary Wilson 
United States Attorney Kane - 


[yet 
aR: ) 
|e 
The parliamentary processes  estakaj fit: 


lished by our government are to be dis , M 
carded or used for propaganda purposes)! 
only, and other means adopted for over)’ 
throwing the government of the Unite: 0 
States. These means are stated at com}jit 
siderable length, and frequently reiterait! 
ated, seemingly for purpose of emphasisi sit! 
The conquest of the power of the stati |! 
is to be accomplished by the mass powe# it! 


Attorney-General Palmer 


of the proletariat. Bott 

Strikes are to be broadened and deepi i! 

ened, making them general and militane) st 

and efforts made to develop their revolus a 

tionary implications. The strike is to bh @ 

used not simply as a means to secu ii 

redress of economic wrongs, but as a means through which the gowya! 
ernment may be conquered and destroyed. A few excerpts from thotp id? 
Communist Party and Communist International manifestos will makdy ! 
these statements evident. it 
Thus on page 10 of the manifesto and program of the Communisif # 
Party of America is the following: . Bue 
The conquest of the power of the state is accomplished by the i 
mass power of the proletariat. Political mass strikes are a vital s 
factor in developing this mass power, preparing the working e 


classes for the conquest of capitalism. The power of the proletariat 
lies fundamentally in its control of the industrial process. Tha 
mobilization of this control against capitalism means the initiak 
form of the revolutionary mass action that will conquer the power 
of the state. 


And again on page 11 of the same document: i 
Mass action is industrial in its origin, but it acquires political 
character as it develops fuller form. Mass action, in the form of 
general political strikes and demonstrations, unites the energy and 
forces of the proletariat, brings proletarian mass pressure uponi 
the bourgeois state. The more general and conscious mass actions 
becomes, the more it antagonizes the bourgeois state, the more iti 
becomes political mass action. Mass action is responsive to life; 
itself, the form of aggressive proletarian struggle under imperial~ 
ism. Out of this struggle develops revolutionary mass action, the 
means for the proletarian conquest of power. 


And, further, on page 12 of the same document: 

Strikes of protest develop into general political strikes and then 
into revolutionary mass action for the conquest of the powerful’ 
state. Mass action becomes political in purpose while extra-parlia- 
mentary in form; it is equally a process of revolution and the 
revolution itself in operation. 

Then on page 16: 

The Communist Party shall participate in mass strikes, not only’ 
to achieve the immediate purposes of the strike, but to develop the 
revolutionary implications of the mass strike. 


And then, making the purpose still more clear, we have the follow- 
ing from page 30 of the manifesto of the Communist International, 
with which the Communist Party of America is affiliated and whose 
manifesto is accepted as part of the policy of the party: 

The revolutionary era compels the proletariat to make use of 
the means of battle which will concentrate its entire energies, 
namely, mass action, with its logical resultant, direct conflict with 
the governmental machinery in open combat. All other methods, 
such as revolutionary use of bourgeois parliamentarism, will be of 
only secondary significance. 


From these quotations and numerous other statements in the mani- 
festo, not here quoted, it is apparent that the Communist Party of 
America is not merely a political party seeking the control of affairs 
of state, but a revolutionary party seeking to conquer and destroy the 
state in open combat. And the only conclusion is that the Com- 
munist Party of America is an organization that believes in, teaches, 
and advocates the overthrow by force or violence of the government 
of the United States. | 

It does not devolve upon the secretary of labor officially to deter- 
mine whether Congress was wise in creating the law or the Com- | 
munist Party wise in creating the facts. It is his duty to apply the 
law to the facts as he finds them. It is mandatory upon him to take 
into custody aliens who are members of this organization and deport 
them in the manner provided for in the Immigration Act of February 
5, 1917. 

Your memorandum of January 17, 1920, recommending that the 
department issue its warrant for the deportation of Englebrert Preis, 
such deportation to be to Austria, at government expenses, is hereby 
approved. i. 

W. B. WILsoN, secretary. 


_. 
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THE SURVEY FOR 
H nm ; 
Na etter of Resignation from Francis Fisher Kane, United 
#. States Attorney for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
iy 8) Vania, to A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney-General. 
“hi Mon. A. Mitchell Palmer, attorney-general, Washington, D. C. 
Yk] My Dear Mr. Palmer:—I beg to thank you for your note of the 3rd 
‘(p@fstant saying that my letter, in which I protested against the con- 
iy) mplated Communist Party raids, came too late for your consideration. 
ii i! You say that there does not seem to you to be any question of policy 
ty volved, and that it is your duty to arrest aliens who come within 
itqBfae definition of the law for deportations—that the parties for whom 
i Mvarrants were issued all do come within the law. : 
ug fh I must answer frankly that I disagree with you in your view of 
‘Whe matter. As I read the manifestoes of the Communist Party, the 
ij party does not expressly stand for the overthrow of this government 
a OY force, and it was surely a question of policy—not one of law— 
bi vhether the Department of Justice should take the initiative and 
ity, a@ause raids to be issued against the alien members of the party gen- 
Ny ubrally, irrespective of whether they were taking an active part in its 
hae ouncils, or only on the fringe of the organization. On this question 
i cE method I am entirely out of sympathy with the policy of the 
wid wepartment. ; i f 
““} It seems to me that the policy of raids against large numbers of 
0 “individuals is generally unwise and very apt to result in injustice. 
te'People not really guilty are likely to be arrested and railroaded 
Ochrough their hearings. The machinery of the government breaks 
i bildown because of the strain put upon it and undue hardship and in- 
taujustice are sure to result. Jail accommodations are over-taxed and 
‘m@spersonal rights disregarded. Sometimes of course raiding is neces- 
iigisary, as where we have to wake up a sleeping and indifferent public, 
i) Ibut these reasons do not exist in the present instance. Public feeling 
Wilds running strongly against “Bolshevists” and “radicals” and by 
lit ;altsuch wholesale raids the department is in danger of being made one 
‘of Injustice. My thought would have been to arrest the really guilty 
#ipersons one by one as we secured evidence against them, and not 
il iresort to general raiding unless absolutely necessary. 
fe 3 As respects the policy of taking the initiative in securing wholesale 
nme ceportations under the act of October 16, 1918, I question the wisdom, 
“Gand indeed the justice, of pursuing non-citizen members of the Com- 
“ munist 'Party—the mere members I mean and not the active individ- 
‘uals—when we are unable on the facts before us to punish citizen 
““® members under the Espionage Act and the limitations prescribed by 
‘!'@ the Constitution. It is one thing to debar an alien coming into this 
“country by administrative methods, but it is quite another thing to 
‘\@) deprive a man who has been in this country a long time, and who 
@ perhaps has a wife and children here of what we are accustomed to 
' think of as constitutional rights, irrespective of a man’s citizenship. I 
ei refer, of course, to the right of trial by jury, etc., which the alien to 
iw be deported does not have. We must remember the fact that many 
wi} Of these people have wives and children, in many cases born in this 
@ country, and by the deportation of the father and bread-winner we 
#) are inflicting a much more cruel punishment than if we put the man 
| in jail under definite sentence. Under the terms of the deportation 
y@t law you will remember that it is an offence for a man once deported 
i @ to afterward attempt to return to this country, so that deportation 
/ means a life-long separation of the man from his wife and family. 
8 Such discrimination against the alien who has not been naturalized 
i") is bound to bear ill fruit in the long run. Furthermore, I deprecate 
lS very strongly an appeal by you as attorney-general to the state 
@) authorities to punish citizen members of such organizations under 
| state sedition laws. This is in effect asking the state authorities to 
«@ punish what Congress has not yet said is punishable in the federal 
w@ courts. This is going much too far—much farther than ‘any policy 
ym of “law and order” at the present time requires. 
Again, in the present raids we appear to be attempting to repress 
48 a political party. It has a platform most of which is highly objec- 
tionable to you and me. So much I grant you, but it at least calls 
| itself a political party, and holds open meetings and discussions. 
*@? Consequently, we ought not to raid it unless we are absolutely com- 
pelled to do so in order to enforce the law, for by such methods we 
shall drive underground and make dangerous what was not dangerous 
before. Every raid against such an organization as such only in- 
creases the number of sympathizers, and we should at this time avoid 
= giving persons the slightest excuse for claiming that the government 
“| is persecuting “radicals.” If, by these methods, we were really ap- 
prehending the people who have bombed buildings and sought to 
') take human life, I would, of course, feel differently about the matter, 
but we cannot contend that by the wholesale raiding of “ Bolshevists,” 
“Communists,” and “radicals” we are getting the guilty culprits. 
We are not even arresting them so far as we know, let alone punish- 
| ing them as they deserve, and by such general raids we are likely to 
| take the mind of the public away from the real evil that we are 
| seeking to correct. I refer to real anarchy and violence. 
Meantime, what is the situation that confronts us? Are we really 
| in danger in this country from the presence of a handful of foreign 
: “radicals”? Is it necessary to protect our American workingmen— 
yes, and the vast number of steady, law-abiding foreign-born work- 
| ing-men from the influence of a handful of Russians and Russian 
Jews in love with the soviet form of government? To my mind 
such protection is entirely unnecessary. Some people are afraid of 
what they call the coming social revolution. I, for one, am not. 
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I believe in the unqualified recognition of union labor, the nationaliza- 
tion of the railroads, of the coal industry, and perhaps of other public 
utilities. I might even vote for the taking over of large portions of 
what is known as the “ packing business,” but whether I should or 
should not, I certainly desire the fullest discussion of such subjects in 
order that we may arrive at the truth and really solve the problems 
before us. And as regards more “radical” propositions, I believe 
that the President is right when he says that repression of discussion 
is not the way to correct the evils we are suffering from. I see no 
justice, for instance, in the blockade of Soviet Russia. I may be 
wrong, or I may be right in my views, but I think that we should 
feel a certain sympathy with the poor Russians in this country who 
are now excited over the news which they are getting of the troubled 
conditions in their native land. Such people ought to be treated with 
kindness and not sent back to the famine-stricken districts in Europe, 
unless we are absolutely compelled to do so. In my view our national 
safety does not require such action. : - 

Among the cases that have come to my notice of persops caught in 
the recent raids in Philadelphia is that of a Russian Jew barber 
whose wife is an American-born Methodist. They have six children 
all under eleven years of age, the youngest being only six months old. 
When the man was arrested there was absolutely no money in the 
house. His employer speaks highly of his character and industry. 
Though he may very likely be deported I cannot regard him as a 
menace to society just because he was a member of the Communist 
Party. I think it is not only foolish, but an outrage to take him from 
his wife and children and leave them dependent upon charity. I 
have no doubt but that there are hundreds of such cases. 

May I direct your mind to certain other considerations? ‘There are 
important matters in danger of being overlooked during the depart- 
ment’s present policy of war against “ Bolshevists.” National pro- 
hibition is close upon us and every effort should be put forward by 
us to help the Treasury Department in the enforcement of the law. 
Munition manufacturers and many other persons made rich by the 
war, whether doing business through corporations or otherwise, are 
seeking to dodge the payment of their taxes and otherwise unloading 
the war burdens put upon them. ‘The enforcement of the law as 
against them is of prime importance. There are also fraudulent con- 
tractors, who during the war have grown rich in their dealings with 
the government, and there are, as we all know, corrupt government 
agents using their offices for illicit gain. The punishment of these 
people is infinitely more important than the pursuit of “ radicals.” 
It must not be said that the rich profiteers are escaping punishment 
because the energies of the department are devoted to running down 
the poor and ignorant. 

On the table before me is a letter from the solicitor of the Post 
Office Department in regard to the New York Call. He sends me a 
copy of his answer in the legal proceedings pending in the District 
of Columbia. He evidently thinks that the Post Office Department is 
doing the public a service in denying to the Call second class mailing 
privileges and thus keeping down the circulation of the paper. I 
feel quite differently about the matter. I believe in the free discussion 
of such questions as are being raised by the Call, and I have sufficient 
confidence in the truth—economic and political—to be sure that in the 
end it will prevail. I cannot see how it is wise or fair to prevent 
the Socialists from having a newspaper in New York and sending 
their newspaper through the mails at the same rate of postage paid 
by other papers, provided, of course, the editors keep within the 
bounds of the law. If they do not, they should be prosecuted. This, 
it seems to me, would be the fair way of treating the subject. 

I do not favor an extension of the present espionage law. I should 
like to see section 3 of the act die, as it will die by its own terms, 
when the war, technically speaking, comes to an end, and I do not 
see the necessity for a further curtailment of free speech a year after . 
the armistice, when for all practical purposes we are at peace, and 
our country free from all danger of invasion. Curtailment was un- 
doubtedly necessary during the war, but it is not necessary now. 
Here again I seem to be out of sympathy with you, for I see by the 
papers that you are asking Congress for a new Espionage Act with 
“teeth in it.’ My own belief is that such an extension of the law as 
respects time and stringency is utterly uncalled for. I believe it 
would lead to a very serious interference with freedom of speech 
and the freedom of the press. Indeed, I go further. I believe that 
by this policy we are playing directly into the hands of the capitalists 
and the large employers of the country. ‘This we cannot do and 
remain the Democratic Party. We must be fair to labor—organized 
and unorganized—and we must respect freedom of discussion, or be 
unfair to the people as a whole. Evil tendencies are at work and 
they must be corrected or the Democratic Party will become so con- 
servative that it will lose its old Jeffersonian principle of relying 
upon the people and not upon the moneyed classes of the country. 
We must oppose such tendencies unless we wish the Democratic 
Party to lose its liberal ideas and become a party of tyranny and 
oppression. 

I have spoken my mind freely and fully, as I was bound to do. 
I have come to my conclusion only after a great deal of earnest 
thought. It is not alone my opposition to one thing—the raids of 
January 2—that impels me to write this letter. My opposition, as I 
see it, is to the general drift of your policies as attorney-general, and 
this being so, there is, of course, only one course left open—I must 
resign. I know that you will realize how deeply I regret the step, 
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for my heart has been in my work as United States attorney and I 
have fully appreciated the privilege of serving you, and through you, 
the government. Still, I have no right to remain in office when I am 
not in accord with you and your policies. It is my plain duty to 
place my resignation in the hands of the President. This I am doing 
in a letter, a copy of which I enclose herewith. I am sending him 
a copy of this letter and asking him to accept mv resignation and 
relieve me of my duties as soon as may be practicable. 
Faithfully and sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS FISHER KANE, United States attorney. 
January 12. 


Letter from Attorney-General Palmer to Francis Fisher 
Kane, Accepting the Latter’s Resignation: 


Francis Fisher Kane, Esq., United States attorney, Philadelphia. 

My dear Mr. Kane:—I am in receipt of your communication of 
January 12, 1920, in which you advise me of the fact that you have 
submitted to the President your resignation as United States attorney 
for the eastern district of Pennsylvania for the reason that you do 
not agree with the policies of this department under my administra- 
tion, particularly the action taken by this department under my in- 
structions in the arrests of persons advocating the overthrow of the 
government of the United States by force and violence. 

I have carefully read your views upon this matter, and in view 
of the frankness with which you have stated the same, I feel impelled 
to reply at some length in order that you may have a full understand- 
ing as to the reason and, to my mind, the necessity for the recent 
action of this department in its activities against the radical and 
anarchistic elements in the United States. 

Since the first of August the bureau of investigation of this depart- 
ment has been making extended investigations into the activities of 
“ultra-radical” elements in the United States, giving particular 
attention to ‘the orgaizations which have sponsored the feeling of 
unrest so prevalent among the foreign elements in this country. You 
‘have no doubt studied the situation to a considerable extent and know 
that during the early part of 1919 the Socialist party of America was 
rent with dissension, caused by certain elements within its organiza- 
tion, which advocated recourse to mass action as the means to obtain 
the reforms considered necessary by them, a plan which was contrary 
to the fundamental principles of socialism as I understand them, 
which advocates the obtaining of reform through the ballot and by 
political action. 

This dissension in the ranks of the Socialist party resulted on 
September 1, 1919, in the creation of two organizations, separate and 
distinct from the Socialist party of America, namely, the Communist 
party of America and the Communist Labor party. These two 
organizations are identical. in aim and tactics, the cause for their 
separate existence being due to the desire of certain individuals con- 
nected with the so-called Left Wing eiement of the Socialist party to 
be leaders. For the sake of convenience I shall refer to members of 
the Communist party of America and the Communist Labor party as 
“ Communists.” 

Immediately upon the formation of the Communist parties a pro- 
gram and manifesto were adopted by these parties, based upon the 
manifesto of the III Internationale, adopted on March 6 at Moscow. 
This assembly, as you know, was international in scope and repre- 
sented the gathering together of Communists from all sections of the 
world, and at the meeting of these Communists plans were laid to 
spread the doctrines of -Communists throughout the world. As 
specifically stated in the manifesto of the III International and its 
program, the accomplishment of its aims was not to be reached by 
merely the conquest of the political power of the so-called bourgeois 
state, but was to be reached by the destruction of the “state.” 

Again in the manifesto is found the statement that it will be neces- 
sary “to disarm the bourgeois and to arm the laborer and to form 
a Communist army as the protector of the rule of the proletariat and 
the inviolability of the social structure.” Further in the same mani- 
festo we find enunciated the principle that in order to accomplish the 
aims of the proletariat it will be necessary to annihilate the enemies’ 
apparatus of government, namely, its police, jailers, judges, priests, 
government officials and others. 

Another particularly important statement contained in the mani- 
festo of the III International under the heading “The Way to 
Victory ” is the following: 


The revolutionary era compels the proletariat to make use of 
the means of battle which will concentrate its entire energy, 
namely, mass action, with its logical resultant, direct conflict with 
the governmental machinery to open combat. All other methods 
such as revolutionary use of bourgeois parliamentarism will be 
of only secondary significance. 


It is not necessary for me to further point out the ideas that 
permeated the minds of the persons attending the conference at 
Moscow to indicate that their sole and ultimate aim was to ac- 
complish not only the conquest, but the destruction of the ideas of 
the “state,” as understood by loyal American citizens. This de- 
struction was not to be accomplished by parliamentary action, for it 
is specifically stated that it is to be by armed conflict with govern- 
mental authority. 

It is this manifesto which was adopted by the communist parties in 
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the United States as their program of action and on the membership 
card of the Communist Party of America there is printed the fact 
that that organization is affiliated with the III International; how- 
ever, the mere statement of affiliation was not the principal reason 
for the stand taken by this department against the Communist parties 
in this country. 

Not satisfied with the statement of affiliation with the III Interna- 
tional at Moscow, the Communist parties in this country adopted in 
addition separate and distinct programs of action. In the program 


of the Communists in the United States we find such statements as 


the following: 


Communism rejects the conception of the state. It rejects the idea 
of class reconstruction and the parliamentary conquest of cap- 
italism. The Communist. party alone is capable of mobilizing 
the proletariat for the revolutionary mass action to conquer the 
power of the state. 


I also find enunciated in the program of the Communists the 
statement that they will endeavor to make the industrial unrest of 
this country more general and militant. We thus find one of the 
chief instruments causing the unrest among the industrial workers in 
this country during the past several months, an unrest not sincere 
but caused by paid propagandists aiming at the overthrow of the 
government of the United States by force and violence in the ac- 
complishment of an international idea of communism which holds no 
conception of state and recognizes no rights of property. 

In the manifesto of the, Communists we also find the following 
statement: 


It is a political struggle in the sense that its objective is political 
—overthrow of the political organizations upon which capitalist 
exploitation depends and the introduction of a proletarian state 
power. The objective is the conquest by the proletariat of the 
power of the state. Communism does not propose to capture the 
bourgeois parliamentary state, but to conquer and destroy it. 


We thus find stated in very clear and plain language the fact 
that the aim of the Communists of America is for the destruction of the 
government. The above statement taken in conjunction with the 
fact that the manifesto of the III International at Moscow speci- 
fically mentioned the United States of America and that the terms 
“bourgeois governments” and “ capitalist governments” are intended 
as synonymous with the popular conception of “state” as it now ex- 
ists, show clearly that the organizations of Communists in this coun- 
try aim not at the change of the government of the United States by 
parliamentary or political methods, but in the overthrow and the de- 
struction of the same by mass and direct action, by force and violence. 

Another point of particular significance which I feel I should call 
to your attention is the fact that the organizations of Communists in 
the United States are pledged to destroy the great and loyal labor 
organization of America, namely, the American Federation of Labor, 
and that according to the Communist party of America, is consid- 
ered to be reactionary and a bulwark of capitalism. Another par- 
ticularly significant pledge of the Communists of America is to carry 
on agitation of the negro workers of America. This has been quite 
evident in its type of propaganda and has been resultant in the widen- 
ing of the racial differences which so unfortunately has risen in the 
United States within the last several months. 

In addition to the issuance of the manifesto and platform from 
which the above quotations have been taken the Communist parties 
in America embarked upon an extensive campaign of propaganda 
resulting in the enlistment of a large number of members, particu- 
larly aliens, into whose minds were instilled dissatisfaction with the 
institutions of the United States. Certainly an organization of such 
a nature as the Communist party of America and the Communist 
Labor party cannot be construed to fall within the same category as 
the Socialist party of America, which latter organization is pledged 
in the accomplishment of changes of the government by lawful and 
rightful means. 

I feel that any person who carefully reads and studies the Com- 
munistic movement, tracing its growth from the outlaws of Russia 
through the assembly at Moscow and then down to its spread in the 
rest of Europe and in the United States, can come to but one conclu- 
sion, namely, that communism as enunciated by the Communist par- 
ties of America is pledged to the sole purpose of obtaining the oyer- 
throw of the government of the United States by force and violence. 
The immigration laws of the United States provide that any person 
who is a member of an organization which advocates the overthrow 
of the government of the United States by force and violence shall 
be deported. 

There is no discretion placed in the hands of officers administering 
this law which permits them to discriminate between active and non- 
active members, but it has been the policy of this department and of 
the Department of Labor which has rendered hearty co-operation 
in these matters to take into custody only such ’persons as have been 
actively identified with pernicious organization of the nature of the 
Communist parties and who are cognizant of the purposes of these 
organizations. 

In this connection I desire to point out that each and every person 
joining the Communist party is required to sign a pledge in which he 
states that “after having read the constitution and the program of 
the Communist party he declares his adherence to the principles ared 
tactics of the party and the Communist international and agrees to sub- 
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mit to the discipline of the party as stated in its constitution and 
pledges himself to engage actively in its work.” 

Certainly it cannot be claimed that a person signing such a pledge 
is entering an organization with eyes closed as to the responsibility 
which he must assume as a member of the organization. 

I note that you particularly point out the fact that you do not agree 

with the policy followed in the apprehension of members of the or- 
ganizations, but that you feel that better results would have been 
obtained had individuals been prosecuted instead of a large number of 
persons being taken into custody. I feel that you are not entirely cog- 
nizant of the extent of organization existing in the ranks of the Com- 
munists in the United States, for these persons were so thoroughly 
organized that to have arrested an individual member would have 
been as useless as to endeavor to curb a great epidemic by merely 
the isolation of one single case of disease. 
Membership books and records of the Communist parties were 
carefully guarded and such records are important as proving charges 
set forth in the warrant of arrest. It was consequently necessary 
to take into custody simultaneously all persons who were active mem- 
bers of this organization, in order that such records would not be 
destroyed and thus defeat the ends of justice. 

I also note in your communication statements regarding the pro- 
cedure followed in the deportation of an alien. I have carefully 
studied the procedure followed by the Department of Labor in the 
deportation cases and fail to find any single instance where any 
injustice has been done to an alien. From the outset of the proceed- 
ings his rights are as carefully guarded as an American citizen who 
is charged with any criminal offense. The alien upon arrest is ac- 
corded a hearing, where he is entitled to be represented by counsel 
charged with the protection of the rights of his client. The immigra- 
tion hearing is conducted in strict compliance with the provisions of 
the immigration law enacted by Congress. When the hearing is com- 
pleted, the alien, through his counsel, is permitted to submit a brief 
to the secretary of labor, and the counsel may appear before the 
commissioner general of immigration to argue any additional point 
in the case. 

Any action of the immigration inspector which the alien may con- 
strue as improper may be called to the attention of the secretary of 
labor, to whom there is always a right of appeal by counsel. The case 
is carefully reviewed by the Bureau of Immigration and the com- 
missioner general of immigration makes his recommendation to the 
secretary of labor who finally passes upon the merits of the case. 

We thus find that in every step of the proceedings the alien is ac- 
corded a full and fair opportunity to show cause why he should not 
be deported. It is incumbent upon the government to prove that the 
man is an alien and to prove that he falls within the provision of 
the law. The presumption that the alien is innocent until otherwise 
proven by the government is the same rule of law followed in the 
courts of law. 

After the decision of the secretary of labor has been reached and 
if it is unfavorable to the alien, the attorney for the alien may, if 
he so desires and if he feels that he has not been accorded a proper 
and sufficient hearing, sue out a writ of habeas corpus and the court 
will then inquire as to whether or not the rights of the alien have 
been fully safeguarded. I can imagine no other procedure which 
is so fair and guards so adequately the rights of the individual as 
the procedure followed in an immigration hearing. 

I note further your statement concerning the unfortunate predica- 
ment into which the families of the aliens are thrown by the action 
of the government. in the arrest of the alien who has been charged 
with a violation of the immigration law. I sympathize fully and 
deeply with the unfortunate wives and children of the persons who 
have recently been arrested. It is, however, the same situation which 
must be faced by every judge when dealing with a violator of the 
law, the innecent members of the family are called upon to make 
sacrifices and to suffer for the acts of the guilty. 

Immediately following the arrests of the Communists, I issued in- 
structions to the officers of the department in the cities where the 
arrests were made that they should at once communicate with the 
local charitable organizations for the purpose of caring for any of 
the needy families. I further ordered a thorough investigation to be 
made into each and every case where want was evidenced. I have 
failed to find any large number of cases of families actually in want. 
In the few cases reported wherein families have actually been in 
need, they have been cared for by the charitable organizations. 

You seem to be laboring under a misapprehension as to my atti- 
tude with respect to proposed sedition legislation. I told a commit- 
tee of the Senate last summer that I did not favor an extension of 
the espionage act beyond the war period, and in a report that I made 
to the Senate on November 14 last I said: “I have felt that it was 
limited to acts and utterances which tended to weaken the waging 
of actual hostilities.” 

I did ask, however, legislation which would make it possible for us 
to deal with citizens who seek the overthrow of the government by 
force or violence, and in November I submitted to the Senate a draft 
of a proposed bill defining sedition and providing for punishment 
therefor and defining the promotion of sedition and providing for a 
penalty. This bill is one to which no loyal American can take ex- 
ception. It makes it a crime for any person, with intent to inure 
or destroy the government or its agencies, to commit or to attempt or 
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threaten to commit an act of force or violence against public property 
or public officials. It does not to the slightest extent abridge or inter- 
fere with the guaranty of free speech and the right of assemblage. 


The Senate committee subsequently prepared and reported a bill 
known as the Sterling bill, and the judiciary committee of the House 
reported a bill known as the Graham bill, both of which are—very 
much more drastic and far-reaching than the legislation which I 
proposed and neither of which I have at any time approved. I had 
no part in their preparation and have no responsibility for either 
of them. : . 

I believe that the greatest safety of the country lies in the free 
expression of ideas. I am willing that any man should advocate the 
most radical reforms as long as he proposes to accomplish them by 
the methods devised by the people for accomplishing all change in 
our government; but when he steps over the line and threatens to use 
physical force to accomplish such results he goes beyond the bounds 
of the guaranty of free speech. Our revolution has been fought and 
won. Every man who comes to our shores from a foreign country 
ought to understand that his revolution has been fought and won 
when he sets foot on American soil. 


While there may be such a thing as a right of revolution, there 
is no room for revolution in a people’s government founded upon 
the democratic principles of our republic. The government should 
encourage free political thinking and political action, but it certainly 
has the right, for its own preservation, to discourage and prevent the 


. use of force and violence to accomplish that which ought to be ac- 


complished, if at all, by parliamentary or political methods. 


You are familiar with the deportation statute, which authorizes 
the deportation of alien anarchists and of aliens who belong to 
organizations which advocate the injury or overthrow of the govern- 
ment by force or violence. That is the law. As long as it is the law, 
it must be enforced. No person has been arrested who does not 
come within the provisions of that law. Your suggestion seems to be 
that we should disregard the law and refuse to enforce it. Of 
course, I cannot subscribe to any such doctrine, and I should not 
want any man to be associated with the Department of Justice who 
does not believe in the enforcement of the law. 


In view of your misunderstanding of the real facts in connection 
with the matters herein discussed, and of your apparent misconcep- 
tion of the duties of the Department of Justice in the enforcement of 
the laws as written, I am bound to say that your resignation seems 
to me to be quite the proper step for you to take. Yours truly, 


A. MITCHELL PALMER, attorney-general. 


IS LIBERTY SAFE? 
(Continued from page 490) 
American form of government. During more tham a century 


we have prospered by the enjoyment of that freedom and now 
we seem bent on squandering it. 


A hundred years ago England tried the mad experiment of 
exile for those whose beliefs seemed dangerous to the govern- 
ment. Some of the noblest men in the kingdom were deported 
to Botany Bay. England might have been a happier land dur- 
ing the century past had it not excluded those of its sons. The 
irony of it was that ultimately England had to call for aid in 
its own life struggle to the descendants of those men whom it 
had driven out of the land. The valor of Australians in the 
World War is an immeasurable answer of forgiveness to the 
infamy of Botany Bay. But present England has mastered 
the lessons Men may without danger to their liberty utter 
opinions in England which in the United States now call for 
exile and imprisonment. 


On a bad past Englishmen have built a free present, while 
here we are endeavoring to reverse the process. The situation, 
however, is not without its promise. One hundred and twenty 
years ago, faced with issues curiously paralleling the present, 
the American people made a great decision for freedom and 
toleration. Since that time the United States has become in 
large part an industrial nation. Liberty because of that devel- 
opment has taken on a new significance, a significance freighted 
with the entire hope of the future America. Another time for 
decision is impending. It may well show that as in 1798 so 
in 1920 the people of the United States will insist on retaining, 
with all its disadvantages, the immortal principle of human 
liberty. 


~ 
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RECENT BOOKS ON AMERICANIZATION 


RACE AND NATIONALITY 
By John Oakesmith. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
298 pp. Price $4; by 
mail of the Survey $4.20. 
The chief object of this 
interesting English work is 
to show that the factor of 
race has been greatly over- 
rated in discussing the 
growth of national charac- 
ter. It is practically an 
amplification of the well 
krown address that Renan 
gave before the University 
of Paris in 1882, in which 
that eminent Frenchman 
said: A nation need have no 
unity of race, nor of lan- 
guage, nor of religion, nor 
of geography; “A nation is 
none of these things; a na- 
tion is a soul and a spiritual 


‘principle, the resultant of a 


long historic past, of sacri- 

fices and efforts made in common, and of a 
united will and aspiration in the present. 
To have done together great things in the 
past, to be minded to do great things in the 
present, that is the essential condition for the 
existence of a nation.” These words are 
quoted in part by Dr. Oakesmith in a cita- 
tion from Anatole France (p. 70), but he 
still claims for his views an originality 
which it is difficult to concede. In his strong 
conviction that far too much has been made 
of racial qualities by a great many English, 
French and German scholars from whom he 
gives extensive quotations, the author cer- 
tainly goes very far in the opposite direction 
and almost says that race has nothing to do 
with the matter. (He is, however, not con- 
cerned with any country beyond western 
Europe.) 

His ideas are fairly summarized on page 
135 in the sentence: “ Even those who con- 
tend that drunkenness is a racial vice must 
admit that it can be eradicated by modifying 
the environment; and to admit this is to 
deny the value of race as a practical factor 
in social development.’ One does not quite 
see why, unless it must be assumed that race 
is an influence so overpowering that all 
others must yield to it on every occasion— 
which no serious historian ever maintained. 

After these preliminary considerations, a 
large part of the political and especially the 
literary history of England is told with the 
object of illustrating the theory. This part 
is extremely interesting and valuable, even 
if one does not always quite see how any 
given particulars are relevant, as is rather 
the case with the retelling of the deathless 
story of Beowulf. JAN C. HANNAH. 


* * * 


Dust oF NEw York 
By Konrad Bercovici. 
239 pp. Price $1.60; 
SurvEY $1.80. 


The romance and color of New York’s 
different foreign sections has inspired some 
of the best American fiction. Here we have 
a budget of short stories in which that set- 
ting, truthfully rendered, reveals characters 
of endearing originality and human relation- 
ships of fragile tenderness. Mr. Bercovici 
presents a New York rather like the rugs of 
his friend Afghian, “freighted with a thou- 
sand passions and burdened with hatreds 
and prejudices”; but the passions and 
hatreds and prejudices are only the colorful 
weft upon a warp of mutual generosity and 


Boni & Liveright. 
by mail of the 


Brom the Christian Science Monitor 


sociability. His knowledge of New York is 
enviable; he knows not only the subtle dif- 
ferences between Orchard street and Broome 
in the Jewish lower East Side, but talks with 
obvious intimacy of the Oriental settlement 
on the lower West Side, the French colony 
in the thirties and forties, the Italians of 
Mulberry street, with occasional excursions 
even to the Bronx. With no intention other 
than that of telling some rattling good sto- 
ries, he is contributing in this book to the 
literature on “ Americanization” proof of 
the invaluable wealth of knowledge, taste 
and feeling which those of foreign birth 
contribute now as much as ever to the tex- 
ture of American life, a wealth which we 
cannot afford to sacrifice to the mushy patri- 
otism of those who seek a “100 per cent 
Americanism” in dismal uniformity. 
Bek. 


* * * 


CHRISTIAN AMERICANIZATION 


By Charles A. Brooks. Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. 161 pp. Price $.75; by 
mail of the Survey $.85. 

Christian Americanization offers timely in- 
formation and acceptable suggestion, in a 
broad tolerant spirit. 

“ Americanization is not a demand for the 
repudiation of anything in one’s ancestral 
heritage that is not inconsistent with the 
spirit of America. It is not merely a 
matter of language or easy familiarity with 
American customs. Americanization 
is not the equivalent of nativism; race pride 
readily degenerates into race prejudice. 
Americanization is the achievement of na- 
tional unity for world service upon the plane 
of our highest ideals. On the part of 
peoples of foreign antecedents, it means the 
appreciation of what America stands for and 
a full and hearty acceptance of that stand- 
ard. On the part of Americans of older 
stock, it means a recognition of the worth 
of these newer comers and an appreciation 
of their ability to enrich our American life. 

Americanization is a spiritual process.” 

Also suggesting the range and character 
of the book are the following paragraph and 
chapter titles and phrases: Not Subjugation, 
Better than Adjustment, A New Race. To 
the language question, twenty-three pages 
are devoted; for, “Language is a matter to 
be handled as delicately as a high explosive. 
A difference in language within a country 
creates artificial distinctions which are at 
least awkward and are always a fertile 
source of discord.” 


A chapter on Arrested As- 
similation closes with the 
personal test: “How many 
of us have on our calling 


our homes any of the people 
of whom we are thinking? ” 
That on The Path of Prog- 
ress urges patience, toler- 
ance, community spirit, edu- 
cation, forums, welfare, 
Ye4M Cas A.) and weuuter 
work. “Too much _self- 
consciousness is unhealthful. 
High-pressure revival meth- 
ods cannot make up for past 
neglect.” 

This, too, is wholesome: 
“We ought to thank God 
and take courage every time 
a foreign-born man _ or 
woman or a foreign-born 
group rises in revolt against 
conditions which we know 
to be un-American.” And 
so is this statement in a chapter on The 
Price of National Unity: “ Society and long- 
established institutions seem: suddenly to 
have become plastic, almost fluid. Conservy- 
atism has melted, and minds that seemed 
hermetically sealed to new ideas have mys- 
teriously opened. Failure on the 
part of some churches to consider the public 
welfare as a legitimate field of service ac- 
counts for the gulf between organized Chris- 
tianity in our churches and organized social 
agencies which are rendering service in the 
spirit of Christ. The Immigrant 
Problem is just the personal life problem 
of a great many very lovable men and 
women and boys and girls who are all about 
us and who need friends.” 

CHARLES FREDERICK WELLER. 
* * * 


Tue Direct METHOD OF ‘TEACHING ENGLISH 
TO FOREIGNERS 

By Isaac Price. Lloyd Adams Noble. 144 

pp. Price $.60; by mail of the Survey $.75. 


The direct method of teaching English has 
been recommended as especially promising 
by the Americanization division in the fed- 
eral Bureau of Education. But it requires 
“intelligent use,” “careful selection of the 
material” and “complete and careful or- 
ganization.” Mr. Price’s handbook, recently 
reprinted, certainly facilitates the satisfac- 
tion of these requirements. It gives the 
teacher a suitable selection of subject mat- 
ter, enables a proper classification of stu- 
dents and makes it possible for an ordinarily 
intelligent teacher to make his lessons inter- 
esting and effective. We particularly com- 
mend the excellent type and paper of this 
comparatively cheap book which make it a 
pleasure to handle it. Bk; 


* * * 


NATIONALITIES IN HUNGARY 

By André de Hevesy. T. Fisher Unwin, 

London. 247 pp. Price 6s.; by mail of 

the Survey $2.00. 

The passionate regard for their race and 
nationality among the component peoples of 
Hungary, of which one has heard so much, 
according to this very authentic study is 
largely a matter of fiction. ‘The author 
says: “We would look in vain for such pas- 
sions within the laboring classes—the real 
force and source of life of the nations. In 
Hungary the people ignored racial rivalries.” 
The internal migrations and intermixture of 
races, the nomadic life of some of the racial 
groups, especially the Slovaks, due to a poor 


list or have ever invited into’ 
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success and from her failure. 
_ Hevesy’s account of the process of racial 
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soil in their homeland and the demand for 
harvest labor in other parts of the country, 


contributed to convert Hungary into a homo- 


geneous nation before the war and the peace 


terms imposed by the Allies broke it up more 
' or less in line with its constituent elements. 


America can learn much from Hungary in 
the task of nation building—both from her 
Mr. De 


assimilation in that country is fascinating 
reading in view of the similarity of the prob- 
lem here and there. 

“The chauvinists of Hungary omitted to 
consider the fact that the non-Magyar groups 
looked for moral support from foreign mem- 
bers of their own race. Therefore failure to 
recognize their interests, together with dis- 
regard of their traditions, was bound to 
make them willing helpmates of the cluster 
of flighty people steadfastly hostile to Hun- 
gary. Instances of uncalled-for severity and 
of obtrusive proselytism merely furthered the 
designs of the latter.” 

One gets the impression that the process of 
nationalization took place through natural 
economic and social interpenetration and in 
spite rather than because of the frantic ef- 
forts of politicians to establish a “100 per 
cent Hungarianism.” ‘Nothing could be 
clearer,” says the author, “than that nation- 
alistic violence does almost as much harm 
to its perpetrators as to the victims. Such ex- 
tremities check fruitful labor, stimulate race 
hatred to the point of exasperation and do 
thereby cooperate most effectively in the 
work of social disintegration.” Bi: 


IDEALS OF AMERICA 
By City Club of Chicago. A. C. McClurg. 
324 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $1.90. 


This volume consists of thirteen essays by 
different authors who have endeavored to 
analyze the “ guiding motives of contempor- 
ary American life” in various fields. The 
essays were first presented as lectures before 
the City Club of Chicago during the vears 
from 1916 to 1919. Government, the law, 
labor, science, education, business, “society ” 
music, religion, philosophy, literature, and 
human progress are treated. Robert Morss 
Lovett, Elsie Clews Parsons, John P. Frey, 
John Bradley Winslow and George Ells- 
worth Hooker are among the notable contri- 
butors to the volume. The essays vary in 
value, but for example, to cite only two, those 
of Dean Lovett and Justice Winslow, are ex- 
ceedingly able statements of realities and 
tendencies in their respective fields of litera- 
ture and the law. As a whole the book is a 
useful picture of the intellectual life of the 
American which existed until 1914. 


* * * 


THE ARMENIANS IN AMERICA 
By M. Vartan Malcom. The Pilgrim 
Press. 142 pp. Illustrated. Price $1.50; 
by mail of the Survey $1.65. 


With the question of an American man- 
date for Armenia before the government of 
this country for almost immediate decision, 
every additional information concerning the 
people of that distant land, if it be trust- 
worthy, deserves careful attention. Mr. 
Malcom’s book gives such information, and 
on those factors in the situation which can 
be most easily checked. 

_ The Armenians in America are the most 
important link today between the United 
States and Asia Minor. The history of their 
immigration and of their citizenship here, 
their special aptitudes, desires and traditions 
are matters of concern, for from their knowl- 


edge we can gain the necessary background 
for a practical policy of political, economic, 
educational and social aid in Armenia itself. 
Mr. Malcom shows, and ex-Ambassador 
Gerard bears him out in an introductory 
statement, that the Armenians have proved 
their capacity to govern themselves. All that 
remains to be done for them is reasonable 
protection against the depredations of hostile 
neighbors and the establishment of elemen- 
tary economic security by such large-scale 
operations as may be necessary to place agri- 
culture and industry upon a footing of op- 
portunity for self-help. : 
Although we often associate our Armenian 
neighbors in American cities with conditions 
of squalor and’ backwardness, only their 
more recent arrivals share these conditions 
with those of other nations. Compared with 
other peoples from the Near East, the Amer- 
ican Armenians stand high in literacy and 
in professional attainment. Their commer- 
cial success here is well known. Their liv- 
ing conditions, as Mr. Malcom shows statisti- 
cally, as measured by house room and rent 
paid, are much above the general level for 
the foreign groups of more recent immigra- 
tion. : 
The book does not claim to be impartial; 
nevertheless, with due reservations, it may 
be regarded as authoritative. Bak, 


* * * 


ESSENTIALS OF AMERICANIZATION 
By Emory S. Bogardus. University of 
Southern California Press. 303 pp. Price 
$1.50 postpaid. 


“ Americanization is the educational pro- 
cess of unifying both native-born and foreign- 
born Americans in perfect support of the 
principles of liberty, union, democracy and 
brotherhood. It selects and preserves the 
best qualities in our past and present Ameri- 
canism; it singles out and fosters such traits 
of the foreign-born as will contribute to the 
welfare of our people. The first group to 
respond to Americanization’ must be the 
native-born Americans.” 

American Indians numbering nearly 300,- 
000; Negroes, 11,000,000—three times the 
total population of the country when Wash- 
ing was inaugurated; far larger than the 
present population of Canada; Appala- 
chian mountaineers—“ between two and 
three million, whose environment precludes 
their contact with progress”; are studied in 
three interesting chapters which discover 
sympathetically their needs and opportunities 
for Americanization. 

Sources, numbers, racial characteristics, the 
social values which immigrants bring us and 
the special appreciation they deserve are 
described in six vital chapters. ‘The North 
European immigrant, including English, Celt, 
Scandinavian, Dutch, German gave 
Americanism its fundamental trend “ 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italians and 
Greeks are the South European immigrants.” 
Five Asiatic races, Syrians, Armenians, 
Hindus, Chinese and Japanese, are analyzed. 
“Let the test for admission be high, on the 
basis of individual fitness, and treat the rep- 
resentatives of all people alike and demo- 
cratically.” Of the Mexican immigrant, Dr. 
Bogardus says: “To allow him to live in 
un-American conditions, without doing any- 
thing in a large-scale way for his welfare, 
will not make a good American citizen of 
him, if he stays; and will not increase his 
respect for the United States, if he returns 
to Mexico.” 

American ideals as they developed from 
1620 to 1919 are stated in classic readings 
selected from the Pilgrim Fathers, from 
Franklin, Patrick Henry, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Monroe, Webster, Garrison, Lincoln, 
Emerson, Roosevelt, Zangwill and Wilson. 
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Outlines for speeches; Americanization prob- 
lems for discussion; and a classified bibliog- 
raphy of selected readings, precede a de- 
tailed index. ; : 

Other chapters deal with American Traits; 
Liberty and Self-Reliance; Union and Co- 
operation; Democracy and the Square Deal; 
Internationalism and Brotherhood; Scope of 
Americanization, the Racial History of 
Americanism; the Average American; 
Methods of Americanization. 

The author endorses “Mr. S. L. Gulick’s © 
idea of admitting from a given nationality 
only a small percentage—perhaps 5 per cent 
—each year of those of that nationality who 
are already in America and assimilated.” 
He says: “Educational psychologists have 
prepared standardized tests for getting at 
one’s mental keenness and for showing one’s 
potential mental ability. As soon as these 
tests may be applied to large numbers of in- 
dividuals quickly, they should be substituted 
for the crude literacy test.” 

As means of Americanization the author 
proposes federal immigration halls in our 
large immigrant cities; federal distribution 
of immigrant labor; educational measures; 
Americanization Day (July 4th). Night 
schools; English and citizenship classes in 
industries on time paid for by employers, and 
that “the entire family of the immigrant 
should be educated simultaneously so that 
they may advance together.” 

Altogether, a valuable, interesting hand- 
book to be kept nearby for frequent reference. 

CHARLES FREDERICK WELLER. 


* * * 


THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY, 1817- 
1840 
By Early Lee Fox. Johns Hopkins Press. 
231 pp. Paper bound. Price, $2.00; by 
mail of the SuRvVEY, $2.15. 


The documentary history of the abolition 
movement is spread over many volumes, and - 
Professor Fox has rendered a real service in 
writing so readable an account of one of its” 
major phases. The early treatment of the 
Negro problem in America was full of in- 
decision and, in historical retrospect, full of 
false assumptions, though occasionally a 
prophet arose to foresee the terrible social 
problem that was to arise from;a mere aboli- 
tion cf slavery unaccompanied by other rad- 
ical measures—as, for instance, the president 
of Union College, who wrote in 1829: 

“Tt is evident that this land, unless some 
outlet be provided, will be flooded with a 
population as useless as it will be wretched; 
a population which, with every increase, will 
detract from our strength, and only add to 
our numbers, our pauperism and our crimes. 
Whether bond or free, their presence will be 
forever a calamity.” 

The Colonization Society was primarily 
concerned with providing such an outlet as 
demanded in this letter. But again lack of 
sufficient forethought for long rendered its 
activity all but illusory in results. For, side 
by side with the return of Negroes to the 
west coast of Africa, there began a flour- 
ishing importation of so-called free Negro 
labor from the same coast to the West Indies, 
sometimes fairly indentured, more often at 
first “stolen outright or brought in igno- 
rance.” Perhaps the most creditable chapter 
of the history of the period covered is the sin- 
cerity of the American interest in the welfare 
of the Negro republic of Liberia, established 
and watched over by the society in close as- 
sociation with the United States government 
itself. Liberia, in spite of its atrocious cli- 
mate, still is the model state for African self- 
determination; it is, as the author rightly 
contends, “‘ worth the effort required to bring 


the society into being and preserve it for so 
many years.” 


B. L. 
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courses in elementary science. 


For further 


THE TUSKEGEE CONFERENCE 
OR the first time in the history of the 


South prominent white and colored 
leaders brought together in a great 
public meeting attended by twenty-five hun- 
dred prosperous Negroes at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama, last wes, spoke out with cool- 
ness and tolerance of such matters as the 
control of lynching, the proper accommoda- 
tion of Negroes on railroads and other public 
carriers, the establishment of impartial jus- 
tice in the courts and proper handling of 
colored prisoners, the reasons for considering 
the ballot as a means of protecting men’s 
families and property, equitable distribution 
of public school funds and other problems 
on which there has been serious diversion of 
opinion. The discussion of the Negro in in- 
dustry was secénd only to the frank discus- 
sions by both white and colored leaders of 
the problems of race relations, race improve- 
_ ment and race cooperation. 

Gov. T. W. Bickett of North Caro- 
lina, who has dealt fearlessly with mob 
violence in his own state, urged the colored 
people not to use force, but to lay their cause 
at the door of the white man’s conscience in 
the belief that eventually all of his rights 
would be given to him. 

Expressing the need for housing the “five 
hundred thousand to one million” Negroes 
who have migrated to the North since the 
beginning of the war, Eugene K. Jones of 
New York, secretary of the conference, said 
the first problem to be dealt with was 
“the actual physical job of providing sufh- 
cient space wherein these migrants may 
sleep, eat and have their being. Arrange- 
ments for body comforts to be accompanied 
by sanitation, sufficient room space, light and 
air—all for reasonable rents and for oppor- 
tunities for the more thrifty members of the 
group to purchase small homes with garden 
space and beautiful surroundings.” In Chi- 
cago fifty thousand Negro migrants were 
innocent offenders by taking such houses as 
were available to them, he said, and “ they 
were attacked with disastrous results to the 
blacks and whites alike.” 

Emphasizing the larger part Negroes are 
to play in the field of American industry, 
Mr. Jones called attention to the change in 
Negro occupation during the war. “Before 
the great European war,” he said, “70 per 
cent of the Negro men and 95 per cent of 
the Negro women engaged in gainful occu- 
pations in New York were employed at some 
form of domestic service. ‘The entrance of 
America into the conflict found Negro men 
at work in foundries, factories, mines, on 
the docks and in the freight yards, where 
they had not been employed before. Colored 
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women were employed as clerks, factory 
workers, milliners, wrappers and checkers 
in stores.” He added that in most of the 
large Northern cities the juvenile delin- 
quency among Negroes was far below that 
of the foreign-born. 

W. J. Decatur, principal of the Cincinnati 
Colored Industrial School, outlined the op- 
portunities which Negroes were finding in 
Cincinnati as machinists, chauffeurs, mould- 
ers, coremakers, cabinet makers, butchers, 
packers, preserving and canning workers, 


shirt and shirtwaist makers and leather 
workers. 
T. H. Harris, state superintendent of 


schools in Louisiana, who has done much 
pregressive work for the public school sys- 
tem of that state, outlined the work that is 
being done to improve Negro schools. Both 
he and Governor Bickett spoke out emphat- 
ically against lynching. Dr. Robert R. Moton 
stated clearly that all that the colored people 
of this country want is a square deal in all 
human activities, that Negroes do not ask 
for special privileges, but they do ask for 
impartial justice. 

There came to the Tuskegee Conference 
some three thousand Negroes, representing 
many fields of labor. The farmer and pro- 
fessional man sat down side by side to re- 
ceive information as well as inspiration. 
Men of distant sections were brought together 
closely, and came to realize more clearly 
their common interest. 


WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY. 


“ON BEHALF OF VIERZY ” 
NINETEEN dollars has been received at 
the Survey office in response to the appeal 
On Behalf of Vierzy in the issue of Novem- 
ber 22, 1919. This money has been for- 
warded through the American Committee 
for Devastated France and we have received 
a letter of acknowledgment and apprecia- 
tion, which, however, expresses the hope that 
we will “jog the memory of some others 
who almost wrote a check, but didn’t.” 

“Nineteen dollars isu’t a very munificent 
amount to have come in response to our ap- 
peal for Vierzy, but it is about 200 francs 
better than nothing at the present rate of ex- 
change . . .” the letter says. ‘The 
American Committee for Devastated France 
distributed clothing and blankets in Vierzy 
shortly before Christmas, Madame 
Ferte, to whom I had sent 500 francs direct, 
decided to use it for fuel and milk instead 
of clothing. The mayor distributed tickets 
redeemable in kind. Thus we have really 
accomplished substantial results, though not 
by the direct path.” 
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